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UARRELS are always likely to occur when the laws of filiation 

permit the exercise of choice. A familiar example is the dis- 
turbance in matrilineal communities caused by lack of precision 
in the requirements of the rules of inheritance. In Guadalcanal, 
for example, although the bulk of a man’s wealth is supposed to 
pass at death to his sister’s eldest son, a considerable quantity may 
be willed to his own eldest son. On a person becoming ill the 
nephew therefore attempts to take the property away lest the son 
seize more than his share, while the latter, fearing that he may be 
deprived of what is lawfully his, does his best to hide the most 
valuable objects in order that he may himself be present at their 
distribution. An argument develops, and many dying men spend 
their last hours in an atmosphere of bitterness and recrimination. 
I have myself had the experience of hearing a death-rattle drowned 
by the angry clamour of a battle between the rival heirs. The trouble 
may well be attributed in the final analysis to the conflict between 
mother-right and father’s love, but the immediate cause is 
undoubtedly the failure to specify the exact amount due to the two 


men. 
A 
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The rule of succession is generally much more rigidly defined, 
but it appears that similar quarrels arise in those few communities 
where the leaders are permitted to choose which one of their relatives 
shall follow them in office. Thus in Wogeo, an island off the north 
coast of New Guinea, the eldest son of each of the headman’s wives 
is eligible for selection by his father, and competition takes place in 
consequence between the children of different mothers. The 
harmony of Dap village, where I lived during my year’s residence 
on the island in 1934, was much upset by a clash between the headman 
Marigum and the eldest son of his first wife, a man named Tafalti, 
who resented his father’s preference for the eldest son of the second 
wife, a boy called Dal. 


The account which I propose to give in the following pages of 
the different episodes of this dispute will indicate the seriousness of 
the upheavals which may occur when succession is not fixed absolutely 
by birth alone. I shall also describe in detail the changing reactions 
of the members of the community, quoting many of their opinions 
verbatim. This sort of information, apart from its relevance to the 
subject under discussion, will serve, in addition, to supplement an 
earlier study of mine, “ Social Reaction to Crime.’ As in that 
paper I dealt with over a dozen cases, the space allotted to each one 
was necessarily limited ; in the present instance, on the other hand, 
only one major disturbance is involved, and I shall thus have greater 
freedom to do justice to the sentiments expressed.” 


1H. I. Hogbin, “ Social Reaction to Crime: Law and Morals in the Schouten 
Islands,”’ Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LX VIII, pp. 223-62. 


2 Many of these remarks raise wider issues which I shall not be able to develop 
here. I should like to draw special attention to the following: (i) the obligations 
of (a) brothers to sisters, pp. 23, 31, 34; (b) sisters to brothers, p. 20; (c) children to 
parents, p. 20; and (d) connections by marriage, p. 20; (ii) the prohibition on 
relatives quarrelling, pp. 12-14; (iii) the reasons for betrothal, p. 20; (iv) the 
traditional method by which a girl escapes from marriage with a man she dislikes, 
p. 21; (v) the influence of women in a society which appears superficially to be 
directed exclusively by men, pp. 7, 21, 26, 34; and (vi) the réle of the headman, 
pp. 8, I1, 31-3. 
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Marigum, headman of Dap. 

Maijabra, Marigum’s first wife, now dead. 
Yam, Marigum’s favourite wife. 
Tafalti, son of Marigum and Maijabra. 
Dal, son of Marigum and Yam. 


Magar, daughter of Marigum and 
Maijabra. 

Kalaua, Tafalti’s wife’s brother. 

Kabub, Yam’s “ classificatory ”’ 
brother. 


sixteen. 


brother, but against Marigum. 





KAKAMARI=Sanum 


The Wogeo natives live in villages each of which is usually made 
up of two patrilineal clans controlled by a headman, the kokwal. 
Dap had a population of about seventy, but, as the headman 
Marigum was the more dominant personality, the two groups in this 
instance generally acted as a single unit under his direction. His 
age in 1934 was about sixty ; Tafalti, the son of his first wife, a woman 
named Maijabra, long since dead, was perhaps thirty; and the 
favourite, Dal, the child of the second wife, Yam, was approximately 
Tafalti’s hatred was concentrated not against his half- 
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Wiawia, a senior man of Dap. 

Sabuk, a Dap villager. 

Kanakula, a youth beloved by Magar. 
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The question of succession was not mentioned explicitly either 
by Marigum or by Tafalti, and I was quite ignorant of its importance 
for some months. Outwardly, the dispute turned solely on the 
choice of a husband for Tafalti’s second sister, a girl of seventeen or 
so named Magar. He wished her to marry his wife’s brother Kalaua, 
whereas Marigum planned to have her wed a “ classificatory ”’ 
brother of Yam, a man named Kabub. Other people were at first 
of the opinion that the girl must have asked her brother to intervene 
on her behalf, but later events conclusively proved that he was 
merely using her dislike for the man selected by their father as an 
excuse for the expression of his own antagonism. 


The affair began with Tafalti’s discovery of the theft of his 
money from his father’s house. Losing his temper, he blamed 
Yam, saying that she was so busy persuading her husband to force 
Magar into marrying Kabub that she had neglected to look after the 
house.* Although Marigum resented this insult, he had no wish 
to bring about an open breach and, instead of castigating his son, 
expressed his displeasure by leaving the village the following day for 
a fishing-hut, where he remained for a couple of weeks. Soon after 
his return the girl was found in the embraces of a youth named 
Kanakula, and Kabub, taking for granted that he himself would 
ultimately be her husband, demanded vengeance. This assumption 
infuriated Tafalti, who stated that if the marriage took place he would 
have to be paid compensation. Marigum, interpreting this remark 
as another insult, again left the village. During this second absence 
Kabub attempted to rape the girl, an outrage which gave rise to 
further denunciations from Tafalti. After a long period Marigum 
came back and at last publicly upbraided his son for such unfilial 
behaviour. 


During the first episode the villagers were terrified lest they 
might be punished, and so long as this fear remained all bitterly 
condemned Tafalti. Yet when they saw that they themselves would 
be unlikely to suffer several of them began to find excuses for him. 


3 Although these natives are comparatively honest, the headman’s house contains 
so many valuables that his wives generally manage to leave someone, often an 
elderly relative, to look after it during their absences in the gardens. 
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The discovery of the intrigue, however, revealed that Magar could 
have had no particular liking for the man he was suggesting as her 
husband, and that he had not been thinking of her feelings when he 
had decried the candidate sponsored by their father. This fact 
served to confirm a number in their opposition to him, but others 
remained vaguely approving on the grounds that, although Marigum 
was within his rights in preferring Dal as his heir, it is unpleasant 
for a man to see a youngster given precedence. 


The attitude to Marigum was at first one of sympathy, but, 
though he was backed up until almost the end by many, he alienated 
much goodwill by his insistence that Magar must marry Kabub, 
whom she so obviously hated. If Tafalti was wrong in pushing 
Kalaua forward out of malice, it was said, then Marigum was guilty 
of behaviour equally reprehensible in supporting Kabub to spite 
his son. Finally, the whole village became so exasperated by his 
continued absence that the universal blame which had in the 
beginning been reserved for Tafalti was now poured upon him. 


In the paper ‘“‘ Social Reaction to Crime,” to which reference 
was made above, I was interested in the contrast between the views, 
on the one hand, of those involved by ties of kinship in the different 
cases and, on the other, of disinterested parties. Here I shall be 
concerned solely with the residents of Dap, every one of whom was 
closely related to both Marigum and Tafalti. It will be impossible, 
nevertheless, to quote the opinions of all seventy of the inhabitants, 
and I shall be forced to restrict myself to a few persons who may be 
regarded as representative. As typical of the older folk, who on 
the whole sided with Marigum, I shall take Kalal, his best friend, 
and a somewhat conventionally-minded individual, slightly younger 
in age, named Wiawia. Tafalti’s supporters were mainly members 
of his own generation: their chief spokesman will be Sawang, one 
of Marigum’s nephews. Many of the statements of my two best 
informants, Jaua—another of Marigum’s nephews—and Waru— 
one of Marigum’s “ classificatory ’’ brothers—will also be given. 


In normal circumstances both men possessed to an extraordinary 
B 
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degree the quality of detachment*—the ability to see their own 
culture more or less from the outside; but Waru on this occasion 
revealed a prejudice, first against Tafalti and later against Marigum. 
The former had aroused his anger by seducing his wife, but this 
animosity was later counterbalanced, according to Jaua and others, 
by irritation at all the extra work he had to do during Marigum’s 
absences.® 


BEGINNING OF THE QUARREL 


Tafalti’s initial outburst occurred during the early stages of the 
rites celebrating Magar’s coming-of-age, at the time of her first 
menstruation.* On such occasions the girl and a few young com- 
panions spend about a week or ten days weeding the gardens of the 
leading men of each of the villages in the district, work rewarded 
by gifts of food. Bowls of stew and pudding are carried to her 
mother’s house during the afternoons by the womenfolk, who then 
occupy themselves for the rest of the day playing games and singing 
songs in her honour. The celebrations are concluded by a distribu- 
tion of food following a picnic on the mountain in the centre of the 
island. The men are somewhat ostentatious in their lack of interest 
except that in the end they always drive the women home by force 
from the picnic, a proceeding excused on the grounds that ordinary 
work has been too long neglected. 


4 This type of independence is in my own experience not uncommon in primitive 
communities, a fact for which acquaintance with neighbouring cultures, so rare 
amongst ourselves, may perhaps be responsible. 


5 Photographs of these persons will be found in the following works: Dal, 
“Native Culture of Wogeo,”’ Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 308-37, Plate IB; Wiawia, 
“‘ Adoption in Wogeo,” Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. XLIV, pp. 208-15, 
Vol. XLV, pp. 17-38, Plate A, and “ Trading Expeditions in Northern New Guinea,” 
Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 375-407, Plate IVA; Jaua, Jbid., Plate Ia, and “ Tillage and 
Collection,” Oceania, Vol. IX, pp. 127-51, 286-325, Plates VIIIA and [Xa; Waru, 
Ibid., Plate VIA; Kalaua, Ibid., Plate IXa, on extreme left ; and Sawang, Jbid., 
Plates IA and IXa, in centre. 


* As no record of ages is kept by the natives themselves, I am unable to say 
exactly how old she was, though, reckoning from events of which I knew the exact 
date, such as the earliest collection of head-tax, she must have passed her sixteenth, 
and possibly also her seventeenth, birthday. The late age at which girls in New 
Guinea first menstruate is confirmed by the evidence of Miss C. H. Wedgwood and 
Dr. Margaret Mead. 
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Magar first menstruated on March 31, 1934, and the celebrations 
began at once. Late the following afternoon Tafalti, when searching 
for something else in his basket, which hung on a hook in Marigum’s 
house, discovered that a sum of ten shillings had been stolen. Striding 
into the middle of the assembled women, he began to abuse them. 
They ought to be at home, he roared, instead of gadding about. One 
of them afterwards reported his remarks in the following terms : 
“You women think you are the same as men, arranging this and 
that, instead of leaving matters for your husbands to settle. You 
ought to be at home cooking for your children, all of you: that is 
your place, not sitting there talking about things which are the 
concern of us men.” At this point he turned to his cousin Mareta, 
who was standing close by, and knocked her down with a blow from 
his closed fist. ‘‘ Get out of here,” he went on. ‘“‘ You are thieves, 
the lot of you. You have taken ten shillings. Women! This 
place is run by them. My father listens to their babbling—that is 
why he intends to betroth my sister to Kabub. Left to himself he 
would not interfere with her wishes but let her wed Kalaua. She 
doesn’t wish to live with that old man Kabub. Who is the headman 
of this place, is it a man or his wives? ” 

The women were at first too astonished to move, but Marigum, 
who had been sitting close enough to hear the commotion, now made 
his appearance in the doorway. Tafalti, though still furious, was 
apparently in sufficient possession of his faculties to be unprepared 
to continue in his father’s actual presence, and pushed his way 
outside. Waiting only to exclaim, “ My sister shall not marry 
Kabub : I shall stop it,” he strode off into the forest. 

All the women filed out as quickly as possible. The visitors 
returned to their own villages, and those belonging to Dap gathered 
up their children and went indoors. 


THE VILLAGERS’ FEARS 
Several men had been standing about, and these now hastened 
down to the beach, where they seated themselves on my verandah, 
already a favourite place for gossiping away an idle hour, although 
I had been on the island only a couple of months. Their main 
desire, so they said, was to be out of Marigum’s sight. Not within 
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living memory had the son of a headman so openly abused his 
father, and they expressed serious alarm as to the possible conse- 
quences. Several of them sat with their eyes glued to the pathway 
leading to the village, and, when a youth who had come unobserved 
from the other direction suddenly spoke, two men leapt to their 
feet in preparation for flight. I noted also that, although they were 


all heavy smokers, no one rolled a cigarette for more than half an 
hour. 


Unfortunately, as I had been on the island for such a short time, 
I knew little more than the bare elements of the language and had 
therefore to ask Jaua to summarize their discussion. ‘‘ The wrath 
of a headman is terrible to see,” he explained. ‘“‘ We are very 
much afraid of Marigum in his rages. Once he was so angry that he 
burnt his house down, and often he has thrown spears at all who 
came within sight. Here in Wogeo no one, not one person, quarrels 
with a headman, and when we hear his voice raised in anger we run 
away, just as you see we are now doing. You need not be afraid 
though ; he would never hurt you—that is why we came here. He 
would not harm us while we are in your house. But I tell you truly 
this is a serious matter for us all, and we are frightened, frightened 
lest we shall be made to suffer. Tafalti is the cause of it all—he is 
evil to have spoken to his father in this manner and to have made 
Marigum angry with us.” 


Nobody mentioned the theft, but they remained ‘talking till 
long after nightfali, repeating again and again the terrible things 
which Marigum might do, and bitterly reproaching Tafalti. When 
at last driven by hunger to return to the village they were careful 
to make no noise and to keep behind closed doors. 


At dawn, just as they were beginning to stir, Marigum seated 
himself on his verandah and delivered one of the monologues to which 
he is much addicted when displeased. He spoke apparently to 
himself but so loudly that the whole village heard. ‘‘ My son claims 
that this place is run by women,” he said. ‘‘ Does he wish to direct 
it himself? Very well, he is the headman now. See, he is an 
important personage ; look at his extensive cultivations, stretching 
far and wide. Truly, my son is great, like the headmen of olden 
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times.”” He then left the village, followed by Yam and another 
of his wives. 

After his departure the men came outside and, following their 
usual custom, stood around little fires warming themselves while 
the women were busy heating the breakfast. This new development 
was the one topic of conversation, and many of them expressed 
relief, since in their opinion the affair would now blow over. Events 
moved so swiftly that I had no opportunity at the time to inquire, 
but I was later informed that he probably thought that the rebuke, 
followed by a short absence, would be a sufficient indication of 
dissatisfaction. Stronger reproof would have led to an open breach 
and consequences which could not be readily foreseen. 

After a few minutes, however, to everyone’s astonishment, 
Tafalti called to Magar that she must fetch a knife and help him and 
his wife to collect material for the rebuilding of his father-in-law’s 
house. Girls are not prohibited from doing ordinary work during 
their first-menstruation rites, but, apart from a little weeding, they 
usually spend the time in visiting. Tafalti’s order, on the most 
favourable interpretation, was therefore highly unconventional, but 
in view of the events of the preceding evening the only conclusion 
possible was that he had decided to antagonize Marigum still further. 
Ignoring the villagers completely, he stalked after the two women. 

Everyone spoke at once. What would happen now? Marigum 
would have one of his worst rages—nothing could prevent it. Had 
not headmen killed their followers in times gone by? True, the 
Government to-day punished murder with hanging, but does an 
angry man think about penalties ? Who ever heard of a son defying 
his father so boldly ? Tafalti was a thoroughly bad lot, careless 
both of the respect due to his father and of the obligations owed 
to his kinsmen. 

Breakfast forgotten, they talked in this fashion for two or three 
hours, men and women in separate groups. The older children, 
aware that something unusual had happened, were at first very 
subdued, but after a time an argument broke out, and some of them 
began to fight. One of the mildest of the men, who at other times 
appeared to be almost incapable of even scolding a child, went 
across, boxed their ears soundly, and told them to be off. 
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At last, someone remarked, “‘ Come, our gardens still require 
planting,” and one by one the different households sorted themselves 
out and departed for the cultivations. Despite the late start, they 
paused so often that at the end of the day there was little to show for 
their labour in the half a dozen gardens which I visited. 

Waru, in accordance with an arrangement made a few days 
earlier, duly arrived at my house at about two o'clock to work with 
me. Although before we began he expressed his willingness to 
proceed as usual, I found that he was valueless, and, no matter what 
subject I mentioned, he always returned after a few minutes to his 
anxiety regarding Marigum and to his jeremiads against Tafalti. 
I have always followed the policy, unless expediency temporarily 
imposed other plans, of allowing regular informants to speak if they 
wished about what interested them, rather than of insisting that they 
should answer specific questions, but for the time being Waru seemed 
to be unable to carry on any sort of coherent discussion, even about 
his fears. Finally, he said himself that we had better postpone 
our talk until the situation was less critical. ‘“ Fear turns my 
belly,” he added, ‘‘ preventing me from speaking straight. This 
is not my wish, but I do not listen to what you say, and my speech is 
from my mouth only. I beg you, do not think I lie: I am not 
putting you off because I ought to be at work in my garden. If 
that were so I would tell you, for I know you would understand. But 
to-day everyone is like this—you heard us this morning—we can 
think of nothing but our fears.” 

In the evening the men adjourned once more to my house. A 
couple of them brought word that Marigum had gone to a fishing- 
hut some miles along the coast and that Yam had told a relative 
whom she had passed on the road that he intended to be absent until 
after Tafalti had fully provided for Magar’s celebrations. (On a 
previous occasion when displeased with his kinsfolk—because some 
of them objected to him choosing as his third wife a woman classified 
as his “ sister ’’—he had also left the village for a short time.) It 
was a relief, said everyone, not to hear worse news, but considerable 
misgiving was still expressed about the outcome of the affair. Most 
of the conversation was devoted to their own safety, but several 
men remarked that they would feel easier if only they could do 
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something. In times of crises, as Jaua pointed out, a group looks to 
its headman for guidance, but here they were in worse trouble than 
they had ever known with their leader missing. The only solution 
for their difficulties would be the reconciliation of the two men, 
but who was there to hasten that? When two ordinary persons 
quarrel the headman can speak to them and compel them to settle 
their differences—that is what headmen are for—but when the 
headman is himself involved no one else has power to interfere. 

The following morning work began at the usual time, however, 
and although everyone passed a word or two of censure on Tafalti 
before setting forth, they no longer referred to their agitation but 
spoke rather of hope for the future. One of the younger men, 
Sawang, went so far as to add that their fears had possibly been 
exaggerated, but with this the others did not agree. During the 
course of the day a number of persons told me that in their opinion 
the worst was now over, and that as Marigum had refrained for so 
long from offering violence they were now safe. ‘“‘ Yesterday we 
trembled in fear,”’ said Waru, “ for in the heat of anger a man may 
do anything, even murder. But as nothing has happened, all will 


be well. I know Marigum, and I tell you truly that his rage will 
now be cooling. A man may be angry with his wife for a month, 
for two months, or longer, but the son is the father’s semen, and 
their disputes are soon over—the parent forgives his son’s faults. 
In a few days you will see Marigum coming back.” 


The assertion that the villagers had all been “ trembling in 


”? 


fear ’’ was amply supported by their statements: in the space of 
thirty-six hours each of them had confessed that he was thoroughly 
frightened. Their words were also confirmed by their actions— 
a consideration of some importance, for natives, like ourselves, are 
probably liable to err when speaking of their feelings. Never 
previously had they come to my house without at least one or two 
bringing work to do, I had never before seen them refrain from 
smoking while engaged in a discussion, nor had I known them to be 
so “jumpy.” Work had sometimes been at a standstill during 
ceremonies or in times of bad weather, but not on account of mere 
conversation, and gardening had rarely before been carried out so 
half-heartedly and with so little energy. Again, this was the first 
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occasion on which I had seen the children completely ignored, and 
the first on which Waru had proved useless as an informant. Such 
behaviour is an indication in itself that they were all seriously 
perturbed. 

I am unaware of what went on in the privacy of the family 
dwellings, and at this stage much of the general conversations passed 
over my head, but it is significant also that until the second day I 
heard no reference to the theft. (A merciful providence for some 
reason restrained me from raising the subject myself, and the natives 
spoke of-it quite spontaneously.) In my own view, though even the 
doubtful support of an explicit statement is lacking, the people were 
so consumed by worry that their ordinary faculties had temporarily 
ceased to function. They were agreed that Tafalti’s conduct was 
abominable but appeared to be incapable either of stating fully their 
reasons for such a judgment or of examining the different events 
critically until the spectre of fear had begun to recede into the 
background. But whether returning confidence is to be attributed 
to the realization, as they themselves affirmed, that Marigum’s 
rage could not maintain itself at fever-pitch over a long period, 
or to the effect of time on their own emotions, I do not presume to 
judge. 


PuBLIC REACTION TO FAMILY QUARRELS 


Judging from their statements, the main reason why the villagers 
disapproved of Tafalti’s behaviour was the danger in which it had 
involved them: but I gathered that a further source of criticism 
was the fact that his violence was directed against his father. A 
dispute within the family circle seemed to outrage the natives’ 
moral sense. Parents, it was repeatedly said, ought to be respected, 
and only an evil son would be guilty of such defiance. 

Every attempt is made to prevent the outbreak of quarrels not 
only within the family but between relatives in general. I one day 
expressed astonishment to Jaua that Kabub and Kalua, the two 
claimants for Magar’s hand, far from showing any outward sign of 
animosity, treated one another with marked courtesy. “ Relatives 
must always be friends,” he said. ‘‘ Later perhaps, at the time of 
the marriage, the unlucky one may pick a quarrel, but not yet. 
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Tafalti and Kabub (the father’s choice), Marigum and Kalaua 
(the choice of the son), they are the same: underneath they may be 
angry, but they keep their bitter thoughts to themselves, for here 
in Wogeo kinsmen quarrel only when seriously provoked. But if 
two men who must be friends are angry or jealous underneath they 
are generally more polite than usual in speech. The mouth, we say, 
hides the belly.”” (These natives regard the abdominal organs as 
the seat of the mind, and the last sentence might be freely translated 
as, ‘‘ They cloak their hatred with smooth words.’’) 

The most easy-going parents always interfere in children’s 
disputes immediately violence is resorted to. “‘ What, you would 
strike a kinsman!” I used to hear them say as they dragged the 
youthful delinquents apart. “That is wrong. Kinsmen help 
one another; they never fight.’”’ The reason for such training in 
forbearance is well recognized—co-operation for the common good 
would be impossible if everyone were allowed free outlet for all his 
minor grievances. I recorded many instances of men taking no 
action against kinsmen who had committed serious offences, and the 
excuse given was always that “ relatives must never fight.”” Thus 
Waru, on discovering a short time previously that his wife had been 


carrying on an intrigue with Tafalti, deliberately refrained from 
seeking redress.’ 


7“ Social Reaction to Crime,” op. cit., p. 240. Other cases are quoted in the 
same paper on p. 241. Cf. also H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Native Land Tenure in New Guinea.” 
Oceania, Vol. X, p. 134, where I have given an account of a man refusing to punish a 
relative who destroyed a number of his almond trees. Although from their ordinary 
behaviour one would have no suspicion that relatives harboured any feeling of 
animosity, once the dam has burst the flood of recriminations may be overwhelming. 
Again, when a person has run amuck—a “ disease” to which these natives are 
particularly liable—his anger seems to be most often turned against those with whom 
he is in daily contact. I may add that, as a sympathetic outsider, I was frequently 
used as an outlet for all sorts of suppressed hatreds. 

It is to be particularly noted that the prohibition on quarrelling applies only to 
relatives, and that fighting outside one’s own group of kin is more or less actively 
encouraged (cf. “‘ Social Reaction to Crime,” op. cit., pp. 228, 254-7). Thus, although 
a man who deliberately refrains from noticing that his wife is carrying on an affair 
with one of his kinsmen is respected, one who fails to punish an adulterer belonging to 
another part of the island is laughed at for a fool or a half-wit, and I have heard 
even Tafalti praised for his outbursts of temper against the residents of other villages. 
The distinction between kin and non-kin cannot always be sharply drawn, and the 


(Footnote continued on next page.) 
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At the same time, although the children of headmen are given 
exactly the same instructions against quarrelling as the rest of the 
community, their lapses are accepted with indulgence. On several 
occasions I saw Marigum’s youngest daughter Jauon (Plate Is), 
who was only just old enough to walk, strike her small companions 
without correction. One afternoon, after she had made a little 
girl cry, a bystander turned to me and remarked with a complacent 
smile, “‘ There, you see, she is just like her father. She doesn’t 
listen to a word she’s told. She will have the same sharp tongue as 
he when she grows up. She is a proper headman’s daughter already.” 
Yet a few days before I had seen this same man slap his own small 
child for throwing stones at other children. It is scarcely surprising 
that when the aggressiveness of the headmen’s offspring is given 
such encouragement they should show less restraint as adults than 
other persons. 


THE THEFT 


By the evening of the day after Marigum’s departure the young 
man Sawang, no longer talking about his fears, was minimizing the 
whole incident. ‘‘ A headman has to appear to be cross when a 
kinsman defies him,” he went on, “ but how do we know whether 
Marigum was really angry ? He was aware that Tafalti had just had 
his money stolen and must have known that anyone would be 
annoyed at such a loss. Then we all of us have often pointed out 
that Marigum is casual about feasts and such matters—that when 





(Continuation of footnote 7.) 


resulting conflict of moral values probably provides one reason why the Wogeo 
natives are as temperamental as Russian Ballet companies are reputed to be. A 
comparison with Ontong Java is instructive (vide H. I. Hogbin, Law and Order in 
Polynesia, London 1934). The population of the two places is approximately the 
same, and the inhabitants of neither have much intercourse with the outside world. 
In Ontong Java all quarrelling is discouraged, fighting has always been exceptional, 
and during the year I spent there (1927-8) not one really serious dispute occurred. 
The different Wogeo districts, on the other hand, are in what can only be described 
as a permanent state of war—though killing, it is true, israre. The Ontong Javanese 
in consequence form a compact homogeneous community, and the vast majority of 
deaths are attributed not to sorcery but to the ancestors, who are believed to be 
punishing infringements of religious taboos : in Wogeo the deaths of all save children 
and the aged are regarded as having been caused by black magic, usually supposed 
to have been carried out by non-kin in other villages. 
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another man would take four days to prepare for a festivity he 
usually takes eight. As for myself, I do not think he was really 
angry. Of course he will soon be back here again.”” This met 
with the same disagreement as his suggestion of the morning that 
the villagers had no need to be alarmed; but others were now 
adopting this earlier view and saying that perhaps, after all, they 
had been a little foolish. 

Sawang was speaking at the time to a group in the centre of the 
village, and after some minutes Tafalti went across and joined them. 
The subject was quickly changed, but he silenced the speaker with a 
glare and then stated simply that he regretted having charged the 
women with theft, since he had no evidence against any of them. 
The loss had made him angry, and he had said more than he ought 
to have done. No apology was offered, however, for his references 
to Marigum. 

They all listened quietly, and then one of the older men, Wiawia 
by name, suggested that, as they were all sorry for him, the proper 
thing for them to do would be to contribute a shilling or two each to 
make up the loss. Relatives, he reminded them, are under the 
obligation of assisting one another at all times, but especially after a 
misfortune has occurred. They would all help Tafalti to punish 
the evil magician if his gardens had been bewitched, and in his present 
distress had they not the same sort of responsibility ? 

Several murmured agreement, but the party quickly broke 
up, and as I walked away with Jaua he muttered to himself, “I 
have no money to spare: they had much better all search for the 
thief.’”” Asked why then he had not opposed the scheme, he offered 
the excuse that his tacit support was a way of showing sympathy. 
Perhaps, too, others might contribute a few shillings. 

Their previous criticisms apparently forgotten, most people 
were soon telling one another how sorry they felt for Tafalti, and 
if I had listened only to their public conversations, when about 
half a dozen were present, I might have gathered that they were all 
fully in agreement with Wiawia. Such remarks as the following 
were heard every hour of the day: “ This is the same thing as a 
heavy piece of work; my efforts are at my relatives’ disposal then, 
and I intend to help Tafalti now’; and, “‘ To-morrow I must ask 
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my brother-in-law to give me back the five shillings I lent him last 
year for his tax ; yes, to-morrow I shall do it and then give Tafalti 
two shillings.”” Enquiries as to when the money would be paid were 
met with such replies as ‘‘ Soon,” or ‘‘ The day after to-morrow.” 

Yet on my asking anyone privately regarding his intentions 
I found that the position was entirely different : each one was fully 
determined that, no matter what his neighbours did, he would 
himself give nothing at all. Hada culprit not eventually been found 
I have little doubt that not one penny would have changed hands. 
According to their own statements, the reason why many of them had 
reached this decision was not failure to appreciate obligations but 
sheer lack of cash. “ If garden work or assistance in housebuilding 
were required of me I would help,’”’ Sawang maintained, “‘ but as for 
money, I have none to spare. If I give away my shillings how shall 
I pay my head-tax?” They were probably speaking the truth, 
for they have little money with which to satisfy their many wants.® 
At the same time, I suspect from the frequency of their public 
protestations that their private intentions may have been tinged 
with a sense of guilt. 

Others justified their unwillingness to give with various excuses. 
Wiawia, for example, claimed that the closest relatives ought to 
hand over their money first : his motive in making the suggestion, 
in fact, was to remind men like Waru, who is Tafalti’s uncle, of their 
responsibility. The rest of the older men, such as Kalal and one or 
two more, on the other hand, asserted that their sympathy had been 
forfeited by the attack on Marigum. . Such conduct made them turn 
away in disgust—how could they help a man who was so unaware 
of what was proper that he opposed his father ; a man, further, who 
had put them all in the gravest danger ? 

At last, by April 7, the public pretence was abandoned: I 
have a reference in my diary that during the morning I heard a group 
of five men agree that if Tafalti wanted anything done he had best 


look for the thief. ‘I cannot afford to make a gift,” said Jaua, 
“and you others, I know, are the same.” ‘ I would help if I had 
more than my tax money,” Sawang affirmed. “I am sorry at the 


§ Cf. H. I. Hogbin, Experiments in Civilization, London 1939, p. 170. 
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loss, and relatives ought, indeed, to help one another,’”’ added Waru. 
‘“‘ But if my money had been stolen would anyone help me? Well, 
you four would, I daresay, but not Tafalti.” “‘ Why should we help 
a man who made our headman angry ?”’ Kalal concluded. 


In the meantime Tafalti was keeping rather to himself, though 
he always replied cheerfully enough when spoken to. On most 
mornings he left the village just after daybreak, and on returning 
soon retired to his own fireside. Magar he ignored, and, although 
her coming-of-age ceremonies were now suspended, he refrained, 
after the first day, from giving her any orders. The villagers did not 
seek his company, but, trained as they are to be polite to relatives, 
most of them appeared to have no hesitation in passing the time of 
day if they met him on the path. 

The next morning, April 8, a momentous discovery was made : 
Wakalu, a man from the neighbouring village of Mwarok, announced 
that on the previous day, when paying a visit to relatives on the 
other side of the island, he had heard, more or less by accident, 
that a small boy, the son of a Dap villager called Sabuk, had been 
seen coming out of Marigum’s house, where he had no business to 
be, during the afternoon on which the theft was discovered. Wakalu 
stated that a stranger who lived in the same village as his own 
relatives had casually mentioned to him that when passing through 
Dap on the day in question he had seen the child stepping down 
from Marigum’s verandah. The man had attached no importance 
to the incident at the time and only recalled it while chatting about 
recent events. 

Wakalu told this story first to Jaua, Waru and Sawang, all 
three of whom at once walked across to Sabuk’s house, at the other 
end of the village. Jaua explained to the occupants what they had 


heard and suggested that the boy be questioned. Although the 
child had been alone in the village for only a few moments and 


stoutly denied that he had touched anything in Marigum’s house, 
Sabuk took three shillings of his own and offered them to Tafalti, 
who by this time had heard the tale himself from Wakalu. ‘“ This 
is all the money I have,’ Sabuk stated. ‘‘ I am ashamed, but if 
my son did steal your money he gave none of it to me. Take this 
now and let me go away.” In spite of protestations that so young a 
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child would not have stolen anything of value, he quickly returned 
to his house, took his axe, and walked away into the forest. Tafalti 
kept the gift, an action which I at first thought strange until informed 
that to have refused it would have been ill-mannered and boorish. 

The point stressed in the discussion of the incident was not 
so much the boy’s conduct as the handing over of the money. 
Evidence of guilt might be lacking, but entry into a house during the 
owner’s absence could not be excused, and Sabuk, it was agreed, 
had acted rightly in accepting full responsibility. ‘‘ Had he not 
given his money people would have said that he took advantage of 
having a thief for a son,’’ explained Jaua. “ Yes, you are right 
when you point out that we do not know for certain that the boy 7s 
a thief. But that is of no importance, and people would still have 
gossiped. Now they will keep quiet, and Sabuk will retain his good 
name.” 

Opinion regarding the boy’s culpability was divided. Sabuk, 
according to some, is the sort of shiftless person who might well 
have told him to rifle the basket and bring out the contents, but 
others maintained that one so young would not have been able to 
keep the secret. 

Later in the day Tafalti received a further contribution, this 
time from Yam, who had borrowed five shillings for the purpose 
from a relative. She did not make her motives clear—or, at least. 
they did not reach my ears—and the persons with whom I discussed 
the matter seemed to regard them as of no particular interest. 
““ Perhaps she is ashamed because Tafalti referred to her influence 
over Marigum,”’ said Waru. “ Or perhaps she realizes that she ought 
to have taken better care of the house. Who can tell? But now 
Tafalti has his money : that is the important thing.” 

Once the theft had been cleared up the villagers returned to 
their normal routine. Marigum remained away for a few more 
days, but his absence was apparently not now regarded as a matter 
for anxiety, and everyone was confident that he would be with them 
again shortly. Tafalti’s outburst was still occasionally referred to, 
but it no longer occupied the forefront of attention, for many other 
events had occurred during the interval. The majority were of the 
opinion that he had behaved very badly, and Kalal, Wiawia and 
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some of the elders had nothing to say in his favour. Jaua and one 
or two others, however, were prepared to admit that his feelings on 
discovering his loss were to some extent an excuse. The younger 
men were inclined to stress the provocation still more, and Sawang 
argued that a person whose valuables had been stolen ought not to 
be held responsible for his actions until his anger had subsided. 
Dal, I noted particularly, refused to commit himself in any way. 
We were on intimate terms—he was my personal servant—and 
at other times he had no hesitation in talking over his most private 
affairs with me. His reticence on this occasion, as Jaua and Waru 
pointed out, was to be accounted for by the closeness of his 
relationship to the parties involved. 


TAFALTI AND MAGAR 


Soon after Marigum’s arrival the festivities for Magar were 
resumed at the point where they had ceased, the final celebration 
taking place on April 29, a month after her first menstruation, with 
which it was still nominally associated. These ceremonies, though 
adequate, were less elaborate than many people had hoped. 


A betrothed girl is in normal circumstances sent by her parents 
to the bridegroom immediately after she has come of age. Magar, 
certainly, had not been formally affianced, but as her father had 
frequently spoken of his intention to marry her to Kabub, everyone 
was surprised when the days passed and no effort was made to fix 
the date for the wedding. Marigum’s right to dispose of her as he 
saw fit was universally admitted, but several of the villagers, 
presuming from Tafalti’s earlier remark—wrongly, as subsequent 
events proved—that she preferred his brother-in-law Kalaua, who 
was much the younger of the two, said that it would be foolish to 
attempt to coerce her into a marriage for which she had no inclination. 
““No one can make a woman live with a man she dislikes,” said 
Waru, “ and it is silly to try. She will keep on running away until 
her husband has grown tired of fetching her back.” 

A favourable opportunity presented itself during the third 
week in May, and I decided to ask Marigum what his intentions were. 
Yes, he said, he was determined that Magar should marry Jabub, 
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not at once, for his wives needed her help in the gardens, but in 
the near future. Kabub, as I doubtless knew, came from the next 
village, Job, to which his wife Yam also belonged. Had I not heard 
yet that a father always liked to have at least one of his daughters 
marry into the village of her mother? No? _ Well, that was the 
case. By this means he made a fitting return for his own wife, 
repaying her relatives for the loss they suffered when he took her 
away. Yam came from Job: was it not proper then that Magar 
should go there to live? Yes, yes, it was quite true, Magar was 
born of the woman Maijabra, not Yam. But Maijabra had died 
long ago, and the girl had been reared by Yam, who thus claimed 
her, rightly, as a daughter. Whose hands had been soiled by 
excrement in Magar’s babyhood ?>—Yam’s: whose petticoats made 
foul with urine ?—Yam’s; who acted the part of grandfather, 
curing the child’s ailments with his magic ?—not Maijabra’s father, 
but Yam’s. 

But this was not all. I knew that the sister always nurses her 
brother in illness? I had seen examples, then. Should Tafalti 
become ill his elder sister Sanum was available to look after him. 
But what of his younger brother Gabis ? And of Yam’s son Dal ? 
(Dal has a small sister, Jauon, but she is a mere baby.) If Magar 
went to live in Job she would be handy in time of need to nurse 
Gabis and Dal. 

These were excellent reasons, I agreed, for the marriage taking 
place. But what of the girl’s wishes, I asked: supposing she did 
not like Kabub? She would do what she was told, was the reply. 
Children must obey their parents. The father and mother feed and 
care for the child, and in return it obeys them. Magar must be a 
good daughter and marry the man selected for her. 

Thinking, like everybody else, that she was in love with Kalaua, 
I sought out Tafalti a day or two later in order to find out whether 
as good a case could be brought forward in favour of this marriage. 
It was nonsense, he stated, to claim that Magar was Yam’s daughter— 
she had been born of the same mother as himself, Maijabra, Marigum’s 
first wife. A husband should accordingly be sought in Maijabra’s 
village, Falala, to which Kalaua belonged. Marigum’s family 
was under an additional obligation to these folk, in that they had 
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also provided a wife for Tafalti: two women, that is to say, had 
been taken from Falala without any being given in return. Forced 
marriages, moreover, are seldom, if ever, satisfactory, and it would 
be far better, Tafalti continued, to let Magar wed the man of her 
choice. If Marigum persisted with his plan she would either remain 
with Kabub and be unhappy or else keep running away. Kabub 
was also far too old for her and had an unsavoury reputation for 
promiscuity. 

On my putting these two points of view before Waru and Jaua 
they agreed that though Marigum had right on his side Tafalti’s 
was much the more reasonable argument. Marigum, they both 
said, could do what he liked with the girl, and no one would dare 
to interfere. They supposed, too, that she ought to heed her 
father’s wishes. But even the most obedient daughters usually 
insist on having their own way with respect to marriage; after 
all, they, and not their parents, have to live with the man. Thus 
although Marigum might have no need to consult Magar he was 
foolish not to do so. As a matter of fact, he probably would have 
done had he not been pestered by Yam, who was clearly responsible 
for his present scheme, her aim being, no doubt, the advancement 
of her kin, of which Kabub was a member, by a further alliance with 


‘Marigum’s family. Fathers did, indeed, try to give one of their 


daughters in marriage to her mother’s relatives, but, although Yam 
had reared Magar, the primary obligation was still to Maijabra’s 
clansfolk in Falala. 

Early in June an incident occurred which, besides causing great 
surprise, gave a still more piquant flavour to the surmises about 
Magar’s future. Two boys accidentally stumbled upon her one 
evening in the ardent embraces of a lover, a youth named Kanakula. 
Pre-marital chastity is not a matter of much moment in Wogeo, 
and her conduct was not regarded as reprehensible. But the 
discovery was too juicy a morsel to be kept secret, especially since 
it gave the boys an excuse for ragging Kabub, who had claimed 
proprietary rights, as her future husband, over her sexual favours. 
He was extremely angry and challenged the culprit to a football 
match, the modern substitute for a duel. I have told the story 


elsewhere of how he was supported by a crowd of young men, not 
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on account of his own popularity, but because they also had scores 
to settle with Kanakula, who in consequence received a severe 
hiding.® 

Kabub’s assumption that he had the right to regard Kanakula’s 
action as a personal insult appeared to infuriate Tafalti, and I heard 
him complaining to various members of the village that “ this man 
is behaving as though he is already Magar’s husband.” Finally, 
on the day of the football match, he told Kalal and one or two others 
that if the marriage took place he would demand monetary com- 
pensation. ‘“‘ Magar is my own sister, the daughter of my mother 
Maijabra, and ought to wed a man of Falala,”’ he exclaimed. “ If 
my father wishes to regard her as Yam’s daughter and intends to 
send her to Job, then I shall lose my sister—I shall be alone. Is it 
not just that I should receive something to pay me for the loss— 
money to even things up? Kabub must pay me f1.” 

Claims of this type are an innovation in Wogeo, where, properly 
speaking, the transfer of wealth forms no part of the marriage 
ceremony. Men who are familiar, from plantation labour, with the 
custom of bride-price, common elsewhere in New Guinea, sometimes 
insist nowadays, however, on payment if a sister or daughter has 
been ‘‘ tempted to elope.”” At the same time, a demand for cash 
when the girl was to marry the man of her father’s choice was without 
precedent, and, according to many, indefensible. Marigum, to whom 
the speech was reported, was apparently of the same opinion, and 
on the following morning he again left the village and went to his 
fishing-hut. 

The people were less upset than on the occasion of the earlier 
departure, and no one expressed the slightest concern for his 
immediate safety, but many were beginning to be worried about 
the ultimate outcome of the affair, which was clearly not a simple 


®“* Social Reaction to Crime,” op. cit., p. 235. One of the most interesting 
features of the match was the decision forced upon Dal. He had told me at first that 
as Kabub was his “ classificatory ’’ mother’s brother and Kanakula his bond-friend 
he had obligations to both and so could side with neither. When it became apparent 
however, that the latter would have the support of only one youth to fight a small 
army, the call of friendship became too strong to be resisted. The fact that they 
were fighting over the favours of Dal’s own half-sister was apparently of no 
consequence. 
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case of forcing a girl into a marriage against her will, as they had 
previously thought. “‘ We know that Magar hates Kabub: she 
has often said so,’ Jaua remarked one evening. “ But if she likes 
Kalaua, as we used to think, why did she intrigue with Kanakula ? 
My friend, I believe myself that this Kalaua business is her brother’s 
work, his, and his alone.’”’ He explained their mistake by pointing 
out that the natural inference to be drawn from events hitherto was 
that she had taken her brother into her confidence, as girls are 
accustomed to do. She had said nothing of her wishes, apparently, 
to the women, and the men had not questioned her for, even if they 
had been doubtful of Tafalti’s sincerity, they would have been 
prevented from seeking her out by the convention that persons of 
opposite sex, apart from siblings, spouses and lovers, do not converse 
privately. 

The suspicion that Tafalti had pushed Kalaua forward without 
first obtaining the girl’s consent was confirmed by Kanakula. She 
had made the original overtures, he told us, and was now urging 
him to carry her away to the mainland in the first schooner available, 
for she was tired of being “‘ tossed to and fro like a plaything between 
her father and her brother.”’ 

The relationship between brother and sister is a particularly 
close one, and Tafalti’s attempt to exploit Magar was deplored. 
I was myself much puzzled as to what his motive could have been 
until Jaua explained that he was vexed at not being appointed 
as his father’s heir. ‘‘ Dal, you must know, is Marigum’s 
favourite, and we others have long guessed that he wishes to have the 
boy succeed him. This angers Tafalti, who feels that, as his father’s 
firstborn, he ought to be the one set in front. We think now that he 
has been helping Kalaua not for Magar’s sake but because he wishes 
to defy his father. Their quarrel is a very serious matter, serious 


10 The same rule of etiquette prevented me from discussing anything personal 
with Magar, and I was never able to find out from her own lips what her feelings were. 
I was not expected to abide by all the conventions but would probably have lost 
more than was to be gained by failing to respect those relating to behaviour between 
men and women. The sexual code is of considerable social significance on account of 
its association with economics and religion, and, in addition, the Wogeo natives 
are inordinately jealous (on this last point vide ‘‘ Social Reaction to Crime,” of. cit., 


p. 252). 
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for all of us here in Dap, and I cannot tell what may be the end of it.” 
Others agreed with the view that Tafalti chafed at the preference 
for Dal, especially since the old man is holding fast to every shred 
of his authority in the hope of handing it on to his favourite intact. 
Several, including Waru, Kalal and Wiawia, also expressed concern 
that the whole village might be involved. 


SUCCESSION TO OFFICE 


Previous to Jaua’s remark I had made no detailed study of the 
subject of succession. Headmen, I now learnt, have the right to 
choose who shall follow them, though a number of conditions have 
to be satisfied before a man is eligible for appointment. He must 
possess certain qualifications of character and be the offspring of a 
headman and his mother’s firstborn son; moreover, it is essential 
that at the time he takes up the duties of leader he shall be old enough 
to command respect and obedience. No record of ages is kept, but 
a person of less than about thirty is considered to be unacceptable. 
As one would expect, the headman always prefers to be succeeded 
by a son, but most important men are polygamists, and there are 
thus usually two or three sons from whom to choose. Only when 
these are all too young does the title pass out of the family to a half- 
brother or nephew. 


To the European observer, accustomed to a convention stressing 
the importance of primogeniture, the obvious choice would appear 
to be the man’s own firstborn, particularly since this son, often less 
than twenty-five years his father’s junior, is nearly always sufficiently 
mature to assume the responsibilities of office on his father’s death. 
A preference is frequently shown, however, for the eldest son of one 
of the younger wives. The father’s desire to have this favourite 
succeed is rendered difficult of attainment, nevertheless, by the great 
difference in their ages, sometimes as much as four-and-a-half 
decades. Despite the fact that the formal appointment of the heir 
is generally delayed as long as possible, many a headman has been 
compelled by an untimely attack of mortal disease to cast aside his 
plans for the aggrandisement of a younger son and to name the 
eldest instead as his successor. The firstborn has thus an excellent 
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chance of stepping into his father’s shoes even when he is not the 
best beloved. In twenty-four of the forty recent cases I investigated 
the title was given, either by choice or from necessity, to the son of 
the headman’s first wife, and in only six did it pass to the son of a 
younger spouse. In the remainder a half-brother or nephew 
succeeded. 

Kalal once argued that a son descended from headmen through 
both parents had a claim superior to that of a son whose mother 
was not of noble birth. Rank, he said, was bound up with boars’ 
tusks, which may only be worn by headmen and their children, 
daughters as well as sons. A man must always give more of his 
possessions to his own firstborn son than to one born afterwards, 
but headmen are permitted to retain some of their boars’ tusks for 
their younger sons and also to hand over a few to the eldest daughter 
at the time of her marriage. It follows that where a headman’s 
second or third wife alone is of high rank her son’s double inheritance, 
from his father and from his mother, may give the boy an advantage 
over his elder brother, the son of his father’s first wife.4! Thus 
Maijabra’s father was a commoner, and Tafalti can in consequence 
expect to receive only one set of boars’ tusks. But Dal, whose 
mother was the eldest daughter of a headman, will inherit two sets, 
one from Marigum and another from Yam. These possessions, 
outnumbering those of Tafalti, will entitle him to precedence. 

Other informants dismissed this whole argument as special 
pleading on Dal’s behalf, the result of Kalal’s friendship for Marigum. 
A headman has to be possessed of some tusks, they admitted, but 
the actual number is not of much consequence, and Tafalti’s mother’s 
low rank would only have been relevant if Marigum were unable 
on other grounds to make up his mind which of his two sons he 
preferred. The statement is of interest, nevertheless, first for 
revealing that the law of inheritance cannot be manipulated in the 
interests of the favourite, and second for the suggestion of a con- 
cession to matriliny. 


11 The possessions, including land, which a woman receives as dowry do not 
pass to her husband but remain her own for life, being ultimately transmitted to her 
eldest son (cf. H. I. Hogbin, “‘ Native Land Tenure in New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. X, 


pp. 138-140). 
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The fact that the father, however much he may desire to do so, 
is not permitted to leave the bulk of his property to his favourite, 
helps to prevent the outbreak of quarrels in polygamous families of 
low rank, where the same preference for younger sons is sometimes 
equally noticeable. In these households the eldest son, with nothing 
to lose,!* has little excuse for giving vent to his jealousy ; further, 
as he will not have had the same early encouragement to aggressive- 
ness as the children of headmen (pp. 13-14), he is usually unwilling 
to argue with his parents. 

I think myself that the complacency with which the behaviour 
of the headmen’s children is regarded goes a long way towards 
explaining the system of succession. Headmen, accustomed to 
having their own way from infancy, have probably overridden custom 
so often in the past that their right to ignore the claims of the first- 
born and appoint the favourite instead is now fully recognized. 

The reason advanced by the natives for the father’s frequent 
preference for the son of a young wife was the influence exerted by 
the woman herself. Being still sexually attractive when the other 
wives are already wrinkled hags, she is able to push the claims of 
her own children at their expense. The father may also have an 
active dislike for his older offspring on account of their greater success 
in intrigues: Marigum, for example, is supposed to have resented 
Tafalti’s repeated pursuit of young girls whom he himself desired. 
Dal’s love affairs, on the other hand, are unlikely to cause him 
distress, for as with the passing years the boy’s interest in sex 
develops, so Marigum’s will probably decline. It is possible that the 
dislike for the firstborn may owe something as well to revulsion 
from so early a reminder of the approach of death and the surrender 
of temporal power, a conclusion based not on an explicit statement 
but on my own interpretation of one of Waru’s remarks, which I 
shall quote in full in another context (pp. 35-6). 

The point to be noted is that favouritism is not as such con- 
demned ; whatever the position may once have been, everyone now 
admits the validity of the headman’s right to choose his heir— 
provided, of course, that the person selected is fit to hold office. 


12 Except perhaps magic (cf. below p. 30). 
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Thus natives from other villages were agreed that, although his 
handling of Tafalti might be unwise, Marigum was doing him no 
injustice by wishing to have Dal as successor, and even the Dap folk 
stated that they will accept the boy as their leader if he reaches 
maturity before his father’s death. Again, prominent persons of 
the past are never blamed for having passed over their firstborn : 
I often heard how Marigum’s father, a man named Jaran (see 
diagram above, p. 3), had selected him in preference to an older 
son, Gerobo, but no one ever expressed a word of disapproval. 


Informants were careful to point out, nevertheless, that a head- 
man is asking for trouble by favouring a younger son, since the first- 
born is almost certain to stir up strife. When the past was under 
consideration, or cases in which the speakers were unrelated to the 
persons involved, it was agreed that such conduct is reprehensible, 
but the culprit’s state of mind was always appreciated. “It is 
wrong for relatives to quarrel, and a son must respect and obey his 
father even when the old man is querulous and tiresome,’’ said 
Jaua when telling me of Gerobo’s resentment against Jaran. “To 
offend against a father who has custom behind him is still worse. 
But we always expect a son who has been passed over to behave in 
this manner. It is wrong, very wrong, for him to do so, yet how can 
he help it? He is irritated, you see, at having to walk behind a 
youth. What else would you expect? His belly becomes sour, 
and then he begins to defy his father.”” This admission, qualified 
though it undoubtedly is, that the firstborn has a legitimate grievance 
presents something of a contradiction. The explanation is to be 
sought, I believe, not so much in an unarticulated doctrine with 
respect to his prior claim, but in the fact that everyone has grown 
accustomed to seeing him so often take over the leadership. 


The agreement between theory and practice, in this matter as 
in so many others, is by no means absolute, however, and people’s 
opinions about a firstborn son who is also a fellow villager are not 
always so kind. Thus when Tafalti insulted his father and caused 
him to leave Dap his kinsmen were at first almost hysterical in their 
condemnation. Yet this reaction did not arise solely from outraged 
moral susceptibilities but was brought into being partly by fears 
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regarding personal consequences, and although the older men never 
swerved from their disapproval, I think it may be fairly claimed 
that the majority were ultimately sympathetic. An indication 
of such an attitude was provided by Jaua’s criticism of a statement 
made by Marigum when I paid him a visit at the fishing-hut just after 
his second departure from Dap. 

“ Tafalti is a lazy fellow,” Marigum had said, “ and for many 
months now has not helped me with any of my work. In my 
gardens I work alone, in my fishing I work alone. He never gives 
me any help, never. And he is also disobedient. Who ever heard 
of a son disputing his father’s orders about a daughter’s marriage ?>— 
or of one who asked for money? He is a thoroughly bad lot, a 
trouble-maker, and strife follows him wherever he goes. It is sad 
to have a son like this, a son who treats me as his father with his 
mouth only. Truly, I am his ¢ama, not his maia.” 

A literal translation of the last sentence is impossible, but the 
implication was that Tafalti regarded him not as his father but as a 
man so classified. Fathers, both real and “ classificatory,’’ are 
referred to as tama, but personal names are used in speaking to all 
save the true parent, who is invariably addressed as mam. Tafalti 
actually follows this convention, and the words were used here in a 
metaphorical sense. 

On my inquiring whether any reason could be found for such 
an unfilial attitude, Marigum replied that his own father, Jaran, 
was to blame. The old man had been far too fond of his grandson, 
petting and spoiling him. Whenever he had himself reproved the 
child or attempted to whip him Jaran had interfered, with the result 
that Tafalti never learnt to be helpful and obedient. Was it to be 
wondered at that Dal was the better son ? 

When I related this conversation to Jaua he pointed out that, 
in the first place, Tafalti was not lazy. ‘“‘ Yes, it is true that when 
you commented upon his absence from his father’s gardens soon 
after you came to live here amongst us I told you that his laziness 
was the reason,” he continued. ‘‘ But you were a stranger then, 
and I disliked talking to you about our quarrels. Now I know you 
better—are we not friends ?—and I tell you all our secrets. No, 
Tafalti is not lazy. Have you ever seen him gardening or making 
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a canoe? He works as hard as anyone. Anger makes him avoid 
his father, and that is why he gives him no help. He is like Gerobo 
used to be, like all sons who have been passed over. Yes, he ought to 
help his father more, but you know how it is with such men—we 
have discussed the matter before. 


“As for this talk of Jaran’s interference, that also is nonsense. 
He paid the same attention to Tafalti that he did to me, for were 
we not both his grandsons ? Old folk are always fond of children 
and try to prevent them from being whipped.1* But Marigum was 
right when he called Tafalti a trouble-maker. Quarrels follow him, 
for he is always stealing other men’s wives, as you very well know.’’!4 


I had no opportunity to place Marigum’s statement in detail 
before other informants, but I heard them say several times that all 
Tafalti’s faults save his addiction to adultery were to be attributed 
to his pique at Dal having been singled out for more consideration 
than he himself received. 


An incident which took place later, in August, also revealed a 
fairly general appreciation of Tafalti’s feelings, and several people 
remarked afterwards that they were not surprised at his annoyance 
with such treatment. Marigum was making a new garden and, 
with the admitted object of teaching them the spell, summoned 
Dal, Jaua and Sawang to help him perform one of the magical rites. 
Having collected certain leaves—these were subsequently buried 
amongst the plants—the men held them close to Marigum’s mouth 
and listened while he recited the formula. Why, I asked him 
on our walk home, had he not asked Tafalti to attend? Did 
he not wish to teach his magic to his eldest son as well as to these 
other kinsfolk ? ‘‘ If Tafalti were a good son he would be here 
helping me,” was the answer. “I invited Jaua and Sawang to come 
because they are only nephews, and I do not expect them to be 


13 1 knew this to be true from my own observations. Dal once told me that he 
had spent so much time with Yam’s father that he was at first surprised to learn that 
Marigum was really his parent. 


14No one had any views to offer concerning a possible relation between dis- 
appointed hopes and this lawlessness, but there may have been a connection. 

An account of Tafalti’s amorous adventures is given in “ Social Reaction to 
Crime,” op. cit., pp. 231, 237-9. 
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always giving me assistance. Dal, too, had to be asked because he 
is still a youth, busy with childish things. But a father should not 
have to summon his grown-up son—-Tafalti ought to have been there. 
And if he does not choose to visit my garden, how can he expect to 
hear my spells?’ Then a little later he added, ‘“‘ No, I gave Tafalti 
his clothing: that is enough. My magic he shall not have.” 
(Clothing is first worn during initiation ceremonies, for which the 
father has to provide the necessary food.) 


ATTEMPTED RAPE 


The sympathy of the Dap villagers was temporarily alienated, 
however, by an event which occurred during the third week in June, 
while Marigum was still angry at the demand for bride-price and 
had not yet returned from his second visit to the fishing-hut. A 
number of us were sitting talking one evening near the beach when 
suddenly we heard loud wails coming from the settlement. On 
investigation we found Magar, apparently in a fit of hysterics, 
alternately lamenting and sobbing out an account of how Kabub had 
sprung from behind some bushes along the road and tried to rape 
her. One of the women persuaded her to come indoors, and 
immediately afterwards Tafalti began an harangue after the manner 
of Marigum. I have spoken, he said, and Kalaua shall be the girl’s 
husband. What my father has said about the matter is of no 
consequence, for she shall not wed Kabub. My elder sister married 
to suit my father: that is enough. Magar shall have the man she 
has chosen, Kalaua. For the future I forbid her to go on the north 
side of the village (where Job, Kabub’s home, was situated). 

The men returned to the beach in a state of considerable alarm. 
Marigum would be very angry at such a speech, and who could 
blame him? But the trouble was that he would take vengeance 
not on Tafalti alone but on them all. He might attack them or 
destroy their property, and they could count for certain on their 
gardens being blasted with black magic. How unfortunate they 
were to have Tafalti as a kinsman! He alone was the cause of their 
misfortunes. If he did not soon put a curb on his tongue, said 
Waru, they might just as well abandon Dap and distribute themselves 
among the other villages on the island. ‘ He is insane,” added 
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Jaua. ‘‘ He was enraged by Kabub’s action, of course, but why did 
he talk about Kalaua again ?—Magar doesn’t want to marry the 
man. Just to spite his father, I suppose. He ought to think of 
the rest of us, for we shall all have to answer for his words. But 
no, he never considers others. I am miserable and afraid: I cannot 
see an end to this quarrel.”’ 

The prohibition on Magar going to the north of Dap brought 
forth the bitterest comments, since it would serve to prevent her 
not only from visiting Job but also the fishing-hut where her father 
was. “ Tafalti said this to aggravate Marigum still more,” Kalal 
exclaimed. ‘‘ He is an evil man and ought to go away.” “ We 
should be better off if he left,’’ Wiawia agreed. ‘“‘ Even Gerobo 
did not behave in this fashion.’’ (This was quite untrue.) 

Sawang had little to say but took the trouble to point out that 
the attempted rape was extreme provocation and that in the circum- 
stances any man would be sorry for his sister. 

The people continued to express their anxiety for the next 


~ couple of days, but the ordinary routine was not seriously interrupted, 


and, so far as I could tell, work proceeded as usual. No one avoided 
Tafalti, but little trouble was taken to seek him out. Yet after a 
brief interval a slight change of emphasis was to be observed in some 
quarters. Jaua and Waru, for example, while still hostile to Tafalti, 
began saying that Marigum must share the blame, because the 
incident would not have occurred if he had abandoned his stupid 
plan for Magar’s marriage. Sawang went further and laid the full 
responsibility on the old man’s shoulders. The whole village would 
probably be made to suffer for Tafalti’s words, he stated, when 
Marigum had created the situation which had led to their utterance. 
Kalal and Wiawia, on the other hand, remained steadfast in their 
censure of Tafalti. 


ALARM AT MARIGUM’S ABSENCE 
After the lapse of about a week I began to notice evidence of 
a new fear—perhaps Marigum had decided never to return. To be 
left without a leader, the people lamented, would be worse than 
submitting to one who was angry. They would have no one to 
protect them from sorcery, supervize their garden work, organize 
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feasts and ceremonies, settle disputes, or direct trading expeditions. 
Finally, at the end of June, Kalal paid a visit to the hut with the 
object of persuading him to come back. 


The following evening I heard the sound of the slit-gong and, 
on investigation, found Kalal striding up and down delivering a 
monologue. ‘‘ Marigum, you agreed to return four days ago, and 
yesterday you told me you would be here to-day,’”’ he declaimed. 
“But are you here? No! Are you not our headman? Then 
you must come back here to us. If you want to make a garden 
in some distant place, or if you desire fish from a reef far away, you 
must send us to do the work. You are wrong to go by yourself, 
for the sorcerers will catch you, and what will become of us then ? 
What are your wives doing to allow you to remain away for so long ? 
You are the headman of Dap, not of the forest. We need you here 
to make us work properly, to protect us, and to give us feasts. And 
is there not a white man here who came from Sydney to speak with 
you? For a whole month now you have given him no food. Is 


this the way to treat an important guest ? Come back to us! Come 


back! To-morrow you, Jaua, and you, Waru, must go and fetch 
him,”’5 


As Kalal subsided Jaua stepped forward. ‘‘ Waru and I have 
work to do to-morrow with Obin [the name by which I was known],”’ 
he said. ‘‘ We two do not belong to Dap any more: we are men of 
Ambuala [my house]. Marigum should be brought back, but others 
must fetch him.”” The three of us had made plans for the next day, 
but he later confessed that he would have used any excuse to avoid 
what was certain to be an unpleasant duty. Yet he hoped that 
something would be done, for “a village without a headman is like 
a ship without a captain. Nothing is done properly, and soon the 
houses are in ruins and the ashes cold—the men have died, killed 
by sorcerers.” 


18 The reference to me was probably made only for politeness’ sake, but it was a 
fact that I had chosen Dap as my headquarters partly on account of information 
supplied to me beforehand by Mr. E. W. P. Chinnery, who had visited Wogeo in the 
course of his duties as Government Anthropologist of the Territory of New Guinea. 
I had made a great impression, I learned afterwards, by remarking in pidgin as I 
first landed, “‘ Where is Marigum ? I want to be taken to him.” 
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After Kalal had retired Wiawia and one or two others went 
over to his house to tell him that they agreed with what he had 
said and were anxious to have Marigum back. Sawang and Waru, 
however, rathed pointedly remained aloof, and I presently strolled 
across to listen to them. The whole exhibition, they maintained, 
was just the sort of thing one might have expected from Kalal— 
a lot of talk to no purpose. Everyone disliked having no headman, 
but how could such talk bring him back ? Kalal talked too much: 
he was a “ big mouth,”’ and his continual babbling was as deafening 
as the sound of the surf. They then developed the criticism of 
Marigum implied in the speech, and at the end of twenty minutes 
were both roundly condemning him for failing in his obligations to 
his people. ‘‘ He knows that Magar will never agree to marry Kabub 
and is supporting him only because Tafalti has suggested someone 
else,’’ said Waru. “ All this fuss has arisen from his anger at not 
having his own way for once. What is the matter with him ? 
Why doesn’t he think of us for a change?” Then, rising to his 
feet, he wearily added, ‘‘ And when he does come back we shall be 
deafened by his complaints just as we have now been deafened by 
Kalal. He will tell us that we have been lazy during his absence, 
and for days on end we shall have to listen to his lamentations.” 

The following morning even Wiawia, hitherto a staunch 
supporter, protested against Marigum’s behaviour, though he was 
careful to do so when there was no chance of being overheard. “‘ We 
are tired of it all,’ he whispered. ‘‘ We do not understand what all 
the bother is about. Kabub wants Magar but she won’t have him : 
Marigum insists on her marrying Kabub: Tafalti wants her to wed 
Kalaua : Kalaua appears to want her but hasn’t said so: she doesn’t 
like Kalaua. How silly they all are! Tafalti is certainly a very 
bad son, but Marigum is wrong to forget about us on that account. 
He is behaving like a small child.”’ 


THE RETURN 


At last, on July 3, the wanderer made his reappearance. I 
noticed myself how sullen he was, and the natives also commented 
upon the surly manner in which he answered their questions. What 
surprised them most, however, for they had never previously seen 
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him abashed, was his avoidance of Tafalti: they had expected him 
either to vent his rage or else to behave as though nothing untoward 
had occurred. On the evening of June 6 he gave one of his soliloquies 
carefully stage-managing it so that everyone could hear. 

“T am alone, a poor unfortunate whom no one respects,” he 
lamented. ‘‘ My son disobeys me and bars the road in order that my 
daughter may not visit me. How unfortunate 1am! My relatives 
think of me only to laugh at my troubles and to urge my son on to 
further disobedience. A lazy lot they are, too, having no care for 
my affairs during my absences. Even my brother Waru neglects 
me and complains about one of my wives beating a girl in my house. 
I have returned to Dap now only that I may talk once more with 
Obin and give him food. After he departs I shall seal up my house 
and go away to a place on the mainland where I cannot see these 
people who are so unkind.” 

Tafalti, who was sitting in his house across the street, at once 
suggested that they thrash the matter out. The two of them 
accordingly advanced to the centre of the village while the rest of us 
gathered round at a respectful distance. Tafalti, to everyone’s 
astonishment, put his case remarkably well. Speaking without 
heat, he stated that he had heard Magar crying and, being angered 
at Kabub’s brutality, had wished to prevent her for the future from 
running the risk of meeting such a barbarian when alone. He did 
not aim at setting himself up as a headman but was merely acting 
as any brother would have done in like circumstances. If Marigum 
was determined to have her marry Kabub let the wedding be 
arranged, but he was sure that she would either refuse to go or else 
be thoroughly miserable. It was true that he had expressed the 
intention of asking Kabub for compensation, but the Government 
had agreed that such a demand was reasonable. (This was incorrect, 
but, from what others said, I believe that he was honestly under the 
impression that the law was on his side.) He then went on to accuse 
the women of carrying tales, claiming that if his father had actually 
heard all that had taken place no offence could possibly have been 
taken. The accusation that Waru had blamed someone for beating 
one of the girls was a case in point; this, he was sure, was a pure 
invention of some malicious woman. 
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Yam now joined them and began to denounce Waru, saying that 
she knew for a fact that he had accused her of beating Sirai, an orphan 
who was betrothed to Tafalti’s younger brother, at that time absent 
on a plantation (see diagram above, p. 3). 

What actually had happened was that the charge had been 
made by Marigum’s sister Makwa, also a resident of Dap (p. 3). 
As Yam could not blame her sister-in-law openly without committing 
a grave breach of etiquette, she chose this oblique method of making 
her opinion known, having presumably asked Marigum beforehand 
to name Waru as the culprit—thereby giving additional proof of 
her influence.4® Waru, though well aware of the true facts, as 
he afterwards admitted, was unprepared to shoulder the blame 
and denied that he had been in any way concerned. 

At this point Marigum put an end to the discussion by turning 
on his heel and walking away, remarking as he did so, “‘ You have 
no respect for me, not any of you. I am alone, and soon I shall 
leave you.” 


As the rest of us went our several ways many expressed amaze- 
ment at this exhibition of Tafalti’s continued defiance. Never 
previously had anyone openly outfaced Marigum and dismissed 
his accusations point by point. Father and son, they agreed, 
were equally stubborn, and as neither would willingly give way to 
the other the prospects for future harmony were not bright. They 
were apparently unanimous in their condemnation of Yam as the 
chief mischief-maker between the two men, but while some con- 
centrated their attacks on her and Tafalti, others held that Marigum 
was just as much at fault. Waru, whom I accompanied, was 
particularly acid in his comments, as was perhaps to be expected. 
Tafalti, he pointed out, had long been married and was now a man 
of experience. He was like a seed which, having fallen to the ground, 
was already putting forth shoots and giving indications of a good 
harvest, whereas the yield of the parent tree was growing less each 
year. Marigum, instead of resenting his son’s maturity, ought to 
recognize his worth and listen to his advice more. In course of time 
the reputation (the word /t/a, literally ‘“‘ talk,’’ was used) of the father, 


16 A similar incident is quoted in “ Social Reaction to Crime,” op. ci#., p. 259. 
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reluctant though he is to admit it, always grows cold, while that of 
his son becomes hot. Marigum must be aware of all this. Why 
then was he so jealous of his authority ? His dignity surely did not 
demand that he be cruel to his daughter. Dal did not come into the 
picture, for an official heir was not as yet required. Tafalti’s conduct 
might have been exceptionable, but he had a good deal of justification 
for it.” 


THE FINAL OUTCOME 


No further incident having a direct bearing on the relations 
between the two men occurred during my residence on the island, 
and before long they were treating one another in the same manner 
as at the time of my arrival. Whenever the quarrel cropped up in 
general conversation the villagers still appeared to be worried, 
nevertheless, for they were positive that, given provocation, Tafalti 
would again champion Magar, and that the round of daily life would 
once more be upset in the most disagreeable fashion. 

After a sufficient interval had elapsed to allow him to see the 
different events in perspective I asked Jaua to give me his considered 
opinion of the whole affair. It was to be regarded, I gathered, as a 
tragedy of temperament, a clash of two iron wills both of which 
refused to give way. The only solution for the difficulty would be 
for someone to elope with Magar. Marigum would be extremely 
angry and perhaps threaten the young man with death but would 
ultimately come round and be satisfied with a couple of pigs as 
compensation. Yet how could such an outcome be hoped for ? 
Who would be prepared to take such a risk ? After this particular 
question had been settled, moreover, Tafalti would be sure to find 
other excuses for opposition. The two men were alike in their 
indifference to public opinion and their determination to have 
their own way at all costs—characteristics also possessed by Dal to 
an equally outstanding degree. Such qualities, while not undesirable 
in a headman, are completely out of place in a subordinate, and 
between them they would probably succeed in wrecking Dap. In 


17 This is the speech to which reference was made above, p. 26, in connection 
with the headman’s dislike of his eldest son. 











A (top). Tafalti. B (bottom). Marigum, with Jauon, and Dal. 
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the end they might resort to open violence, and Tafalti would then 


have to go away, possibly to one of the other islands of the Schouten 
Group. 


BLack MaGic 


Another episode must be mentioned as an indication of the 
ramifications of the dispute. On August 3 Kalaua accused Kabub 
and Dal of having bewitched one of his father’s gardens. The 
taro, it appeared, had suddenly begun to wither, and the hostility 
these two were presumed to be harbouring made them the most 
likely suspects. 

An unimportant ceremony had taken place in the village of 
Mwarok, a couple of miles to the south-west, but as the day was 
wet and no one from Dap was going I did not attend myself. At 
the conclusion of the rites, when the people were standing about 
chatting, Kalaua went up to Kabub and angrily charged him with 
having taken Dal and bewitched one of the allotments belonging 
to him and his father. Kabub, according to report, asked who had 
seen the magic performed and elicited the reply that he and Dal were 
observed near the garden three days before by Kakamari, the 
husband of Tafalti’s elder sister (see diagram, p. 3). “‘ Wait,” 
said Kabub, “I shall fetch Dal and we shall see whether you speak 
the truth.”” He then ran back to Dap and told the story. Marigum, 
Jaua and several other men, without waiting to investigate the 
accusation, at once set out for Mwarok to deny it. As soon as 
Kalaua saw them approaching, however, he wisely fled to his own 
village. 

The party returned to Dap, growing angrier, so Jaua told me, 
with each step they took. Marigum beat the gong to call everyone 
back to the village, and a general inquiry began. Tafalti alone took 
no part, remaining behind closed doors in his own house, but as 
Kalaua was his brother-in-law he could not have sided with his 
kinsmen against him even had he wished to do so. At first everyone 
spoke at the top of his voice, saying that Kalaua must be killed. 
Many had already brought out their weapons and now brandished 
their spears and from time to time twanged their bowstrings. One 


or two were soon incoherent and literally foaming at the mouth. 
D 
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A charge against Dal, they said, was an insult to them all which could 
be wiped out only by blood. The son of their headman would not 
stoop to the performance of black magic but would take open 
vengeance against those who offended him. 

Not until half an hour had elapsed did anyone begin to question 
Kabub and Dal. The former then denied that he had been anywhere 
near the garden, and we soon remembered that Dal had the best of 
alibis—he had spent the whole of the day on which he was supposed 
to have been seen near the garden in my company at Dap. 

This discovery appeared if possible to enhance the fury of the 
party, and their threats continued until Marigum reminded them 
that murder was now forbidden by the Government. He then 
gave Jaua his spear, thus making him his official messenger, telling 
him to carry it to Kalaua’s and Kakamari’s headmen with a request 
that they arrange to have the two men meet him at Mwarok on the 
following morning to straighten the matter out. 

The next day Tafalti went off to his gardens early, but the rest 
of us, many, including Marigum, still with their weapons, set out at 
about nine o'clock for Mwarok. Kalaua and Kakamari arrived 
soon afterwards, both backed up by a crowd of relatives. Marigum 
opened the proceedings by prancing up to them and thrusting his 
spear at their breasts. How dare they accuse his son of sorcery, 
he exclaimed. To make such a charge against the son was equivalent 
to accusing the father. What had they against Dal and him? 
He and his son would never do such a thing. Further, he added, 
apparently as an afterthought, both the boy and Kabub had alibis. 
Kalal and Jaua followed, for the most part repeating Marigum’s 
words. I also joined in and, using my walking stick as a spear, 
imitated them as best I could, saying that to cast a slur on Dal was 
the same as reviling me. A general hubbub then broke out, and for 
some minutes I feared that blood might be shed. In the subsequent 
discussion it turned out that Kakamari had not seen the two men at 
close quarters and had merely presumed that they must have been 
Kabub and Dal. The younger one had also been wearing a red loin- 
cloth, whereas Dal’s were all khaki in colour. 

As we walked home it was agreed that the Falala people— 
Kalaua’s kinsfolk—‘‘ were now our cooks,” that is, we had made 
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them eat humble pie. The final outcome was that Dal was taught 
a spell to blast taro and despatched to recite it over their gardens ! 


CONCLUSION 

My assertion regarding the inefficiency of rules of succession 
which permit headmen to choose their heirs requires no further 
emphasis. Systems which provide for the leader being automatically 
followed by a person of a particular kinship status may have their 
own disadvantages, but at least they do not regularly lead to quarrels. 
In Wogeo disputes between headmen and their firstborn sons are 
sufficiently frequent to be accepted almost as a matter of course. 
I have confined myself here to the consideration of a single case 
of which I had first hand evidence, but ample additional information 
was available, and although several of the statements stigmatized 
Tafalti as worse than other sons similarly placed, his behaviour was 
in fact typical of what such men have always done. Gerobo was 
even suspected of giving assistance to a party which invaded Dap 
with the intention of murdering his father. 

The attitude of the people in general to a rebellious son is 
characterized by ambivalence ; on the one hand, they maintain that 
to disobey a parent or show disrespect for a headman is wrong ; 
but, on the other, they are able to appreciate the feelings aroused by 
thwarted ambition. Whether stress will be laid on principles or on 
sympathies is largely determined by external factors, such as private 
friendships and the amount of disturbance which the rebel is causing. 
Thus Marigum’s friends consistently condemned Tafalti, whereas the 
young man’s own companions did their best to excuse him. Yet 
even these latter found fault when his insults forced Marigum to 
leave the village. Similar considerations affect the support given 
to the headman, and he, too, is blamed if his conduct is petty or 
mean. 
Such differences of opinion are temporarily smoothed out by 
strong emotion, and as the people become more upset so the tendency 
towards unanimity increases. Under the influence of fear the Dap 
villagers were one in their disapprobation first of Tafalti and later 
of Marigum, and when in the grip of anger they all wished to kill 


Kalaua. 
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LANGUAGE STUDY FOR NEW GUINEA STUDENTS 
By A. CAPELL 


INTRODUCTORY 


Sis paper is intended primarily for those who have to deal 

with native languages in the Mandated Territory of New 
Guinea, that is to say, for government officers who need to write 
native names, relationships and various other facts of daily 
importance, and for missionary students who will later have to make 
closer contact with native language and thought. At the same time 
it will serve as a summary of present knowledge on these subjects 
and a practical introduction to New Guinea linguistics, both 
practical—in the sphere of phonetics—and theoretical—in the 
sphere of language groupings and characteristics. By reason of its 
primary purpose, the map and examples are limited to the Mandated 
Territory itself, excluding the better known area of Papua and the 
still less known Dutch New Guinea. 


The island of New Guinea is inhabited by three types of people. 
First come the Negritos, commonly called Pygmies. The existence 
of these has been definitely proved, and they are found chiefly in 
Dutch New Guinea, along the central mountain line, where there are 
the Pesegem, and at the head waters of the Mimika River, where 
there are the Tapiro and some as yet unnamed tribes, while in the 
Mandated Territory are found the Af6ér6é, in the mountain country 
south of the Ramu River, and apparently there is a good deal of 
pygmy mixture in such tribes as the Mafulu or Fuyuge in the 
mountains of Papua to the south. The literature of this part of 
the subject will be found in the bibliography at the end of this book. 
Linguistically the Pygmies may be said to be unknown, for only a 
few short vocabularies have been recorded from the Pesegem, Aféré 
and one or two other tribes. No grammar worth speaking of has 
been recorded, but what little there is does not seem radically 
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different from the types to be treated later in this paper as typically 
Papuan. 

The bulk of the population of the island comes under the heading 
of Papuans. These show a considerable variety of physical types. 
Linguistically the types are legion, and much recording remains yet 
to be done. The best known languages of this type are Kate, Bongu, 
Valman, Monumbo, all of which will be seen on the map to lie on or 
towards the north coast. The newly discovered natives in the 
inland, about the Mt. Hagen and Wahgi areas, have not yet been 
studied at all fully from the linguistic point of view. The language 
on the Chimbu River, Kamanugu, will be referred to here as more or 
less typical. 

The third element in the population of New Guinea is the 
Melanesian. This can be shown to be immigrant, though the 
evidence lies outside the scope of this paper. It is found mostly 
on the islands and at odd points along the coast. Practically all 
the outlying islands are occupied by Melanesians, e.g. the Admiralty 
Is., New Hanover, New Ireland, and the bulk of New Britain. The 
interior of New Britain is occupied by people speaking non-Melanesian 
languages, or languages only slightly influenced by Melanesian. 
Such languages, e.g. the Baining, are called ‘‘ Papuan,’’ but in this 
instance the term simply means “ non-Melanesian,”’ for whereas the 
Melanesian languages do form ultimately one family, those grouped 
under the term ‘“ Papuan ”’ do not, and it would in fact be much 
better if the term “ Papuan languages ’’ were dropped and “ non- 
Melanesian languages ’’ substituted—a more accurate, if somewhat 
longer description. It is disconcerting to the student to find 
languages on southern Bougainville, in the Solomon Islands, called 
“Papuan,” just because they are non-Melanesian. 

The following chapters will give a sketch, firstly, of the phonetic 
bases of the New Guinea languages, and secondly, of the 
characteristics of each of the two great groups represented, the 
Papuan and the Melanesian. 


Part I. PRONUNCIATION AND SPELLING 


The first necessity for a student of language is the ability to hear 
and reproduce native sounds, and if he is recording a language for 
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the first time he must also understand the use of a phonetic alphabet. 
This first part is therefore devoted to a little elementary phonetic 
study. It is no exaggeration to say hardly any native sound is 
exactly like any English sound ; even if, say a g is finally written, 
it by no means follows that that native g is the same as English g. 
The first step in learning a language, more particularly an unwritten 
language, is to pay close attention to the native speaker or teacher. 
The student’s motto is “Stop, look, listen!” ‘“‘ Stop’ means 
“ take it slowly,” i.e. do not be anxious to write a thing down the 
first time it is heard. A wise student will listen a few times before 
attempting to reproduce a strange sound or word, and he will attempt 
to write it only after he has himself reproduced it to the satisfaction 
of more than one native. He will also remember that natives are 
only too prone to accept what a white man says just to please him, 
and not at all because it is really right. “‘ Look’”’ means what it 
says: in many cases it is necessary to watch the lips and tongue of 
the speaker, so that a similar lip and tongue position may be taken 
up in reproducing the sound. So much, then, for general principles 
of attack. 

Phonetics is the study of the sounds used in human language. 
Practical phonetics deals with the formation and pronunciation of 
languages ; the theoretical side of the subject deals with laws of 
sound change and such matters. 

Speech consists of two types of sounds, vowels and consonants. 
A vowel is a musical sound, produced without friction, and all 
vowels are essentially variations of one simple sound, that produced 
by the vibration of the vocal chords. The exact nature of the vowel 
is determined by the shape and size of the cavity in which the 
resonance takes place. This cavity is the mouth, the shape and 
size of which are determined and modified by the position of the lips 
and tongue. 

Consonants, on the other hand, are sounds produced by the 
blocking of the cavity, by which air is expelled from the mouth, at 
some point. This blocking may be done by the tongue or the lips. 
It may be momentary, in which case the resultant sound is called a 
“ plosive,”’ because it comes out with a kind of mild explosive sound. 
Such consonants in English are p, 0, ¢, d, k,g, ng. In other languages 
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the series is different. The blockage, again, may be prolonged 
and audible friction results, the sounds being therefore called 
fricatives. Such in English are f, v, s, z, sh, th, 1,7, etc. These may 
be prolonged as long as breath lasts ; plosives cannot be prolonged 
but are instantaneous. A consonant may be pronounced entirely 
through the mouth, when it is called “ oral,” or wholly or partly 
through the nose, when it is called “ nasal.”’ It may be trilled, like 
the Scottish 7, or it may be sibilant, like s and z. Consonants are 
also named from the part of the mouth in which they are formed 
e.g. palatals are sounds produced by the pressure of the tongue on 
the palate; a palatal plosive is the result of momentary touching 
of the palate by the point or blade of the tongue whilst breath is 
expelled. There are no pure palatal plosives in English, but they are 
very common in native languages. Finally, a sound may be 
pronounced with or without voice. A practical test is that if the 
fingers are placed on the larynx the motion of the vocal chords may 
be felt if a sound is voiced, but not if it is voiceless. Hence there 
are the two parallel series of voiced and voiceless consonants, such 
as, in English b (voiced) and # (voiceless), and similarly ¢ and d 
f and v, etc. The digraph ¢h stands for two sounds, either voiced 
as in that or voiceless as in thin. 

This last sentence brings out the fact that English spelling is 
not phonetic. One letter may have more than one sound. Take 
for example the a in the words cad, cart, and the difference between 
the two a’s in scandal. Still more noticeable is the difference in uses 
of the group ough in cough, plough, tough, borough, through and 
thought. English spelling is not phonetic but historic. The writing 
of a native language should always be phonetic, and that means that 
other symbols than those of the ordinary English alphabet will be 
necessary. There are many ways to fill out the deficiencies of the 
alphabet, either by the use of diacritical signs, new letters, or both. 
There are also many different types of phonetic alphabet, of which 
the best known is undoubtedly that of the International Phonetic 
Association. What is generally required, however, is one more 
commonly found in printing presses than this, and in the following 
table a system is suggested that requires a minimum of new symbols 
and is less difficult for a printer to compile. Needless to say, it is 
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KEY TO THE LANGUAGE MAP 


The languages are numbered consecutively. No attempt has been made to 
produce an exhaustive list ; as a general principle those have been included on which 
some information is available, or the speakers of which have been described by 
anthropologists or which appear on government maps. The map itself by its shading 
shows the group to which the language belongs; there is only one Polynesian 
language within this area—that of Nuguria—and this does not therefore require 
numbering. Nos. 1-53 are Melanesian, 54-85 non-Melanesian, and 86 Pygmy. 


MELANESIAN LANGUAGES 6. Petats. 12. Lamasa. 
rt. Banone. 7. Nisan. 13. Muliama. 
2. Torau. 8. Tanga. 14. Nokon. 

3. Uruava. g. Li:r. 15. Susurunga. 
4. Namatoa. 10. Tabar. 16. Patpatar. 
5. Teop. 11. Lambel. 17. Pinigidu. 
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TQ. 
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Boava. 
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adapted to the needs of New Guinea languages, and makes no claim 
to fulfil a wider mission. 

The diagram used is that of the human mouth, the various 
sections of it being labelled, and the sounds formed at each point 
being written immediately under that part of the diagram. 

Now taking the vowels first, a description of the symbols used 
will make the essentials of phonetics for this region clear. 


1. Vowel Sounds. 


The sound 7 is formed by drawing the lips back and raising the 
front of the tongue towards the gums. It is like the z in “‘ machine,” 
but rather more tense. A lax form, as in “ it,” may be underlined 
(2). If the tongue is lowered slightly, and the lips parted a little 
more, the resultant sound is e, which is not found in English, but is 
the French é in “ éé.’’ It is very marked, for instance in Jabém 


where it is printed é by the Mission, as in the name of the language 
itself. The Greek « indicates a sound close to English e in “ men.” 
If the symbol is not available, then e may be used for it, and the 
close e printed é. The vowel in “ man”’ is represented by @. The 


sound of a is approximately as a in “ far,” either long or short (the 
short sound is not found in normal English). For this sound the 
mouth is wide open, and the tongue lies flat in it. If, without 
change of mouth position, the tongue is drawn back a little, the 
sound a is heard, like the o in “not.” It is common, for instance 
in Kate, being spelled @ by the Mission—again, as in the name of the 
language. Now the lips begin to be rounded, and the back of the 
tongue to be raised towards the velum. The first position attained 
is that of 9, which is not heard in English, but is the vowel of French 
“ notre ’’ or German ‘‘ Sonne.’’ The o has considerable lip-rounding 
and the tongue is raised still farther towards the velum. This is the 
o in the Scottish pronunciation of “‘ boat ’’ ; in normal English this 
becomes a diphthong (ow). With lips fully rounded and tongue 
raised almost to touching point, the result is uw. English again tends 
to diphthongize this sound. The lax variety, which may be written 
u, is the vowel in English “ put.” 

These are “‘ normal ”’ vowels. It is possible, however, to assume 
the lip position for front vowels along with the tongue position for 
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back vowels ; the result is the series of mixed vowels in the centre 
of the vowel table, no one of which occurs normally in English. 
The symbol # is the sign for the sound which results from keeping 
the tongue near the front of the mouth while the lips are rounded ; 
it is the French u of “ lune.’”’ Similarly 6 is formed with the tongue 
position of e and the lip position of 0 ; it is the 6 of German “ Téne.” 
The sign @ is the more open correlative of this, heard in German 
“ Gétter.”’ The only vowel of this series found in English is the a 
which is not exactly a mixed vowel in the same sense as the other. 
It is the vowel written “er” in “ father ”’; with lip-rounding it is 
the e of French “ le’ or German “ fragen.”’ 


It is also possible to pronounce u without lip-rounding ; the 
sound is heard largely in Japanese, and is found in some Papuan 
languages. The symbol is an inverted written m, viz. ™. 


2. Consonants. 


Of the plosives, p, b, ¢, d, k and g are almost as in English, except 
that in the latter they are followed by breathing, which is not heard 
in native languages. English ¢ and d are alveolar ; native languages 
may have them pronounced, as in French, with the tip of the tongue 
touching the upper teeth, when they are pure dentals. Another 
variety, with the tongue just between the teeth, is also heard some- 
times. These may be written with a dash beneath them. The 
“ cerebral ’’ sounds are made with the tip of the tongue turned back 
against the palate ; they are not English, but are heard in all Indian 
languages, in Javanese and in many Papuan languages. They are 
hardly ever found in a Melanesian language. The American pro- 
nunciation of words like “ guard ” (ga:d) and “‘ court ”’ (k9:t) contains 
the cerebral forms of the plosives. The palatals are also not heard 
in English. The i and d (which, if printing needs call for it, may be 
written 4, dj, as in the body of this work) are suggestive of English 
ch and j, but these are shown by careful analysis to be compound 
sounds ¢-sh, d-zh, for which the phonetic symbols are ¢/, dz. The 
palatals are much thinner, sharper sounds, which cannot be pro- 
longed, unlike the fricative elements of the English ch and 7. The 
palatal n and / are the Spanish % in “‘ sevor”’ or “‘ canon,’’ and the 
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Spanish // in “ valle’’ respectively. Other palatal sounds are easier 
from the English viewpoint. The 7 is the English y, and the ¢ is the 
unvoiced sound corresponding, heard, for example in German 
“ich.” The sign 6 is the English ¢h in “ thin,’’ the sign 3 the English 
th in “ that.”” The sign / represents English sh, while g represents 
the s in “ pleasure.’”’ The “ continuants ”’ are sounds which can be 
indefinitely continued ; w is as in English, 7 is practically the untrilled 
English 7, but with some raising of the tongue-point as in other 
cerebrals. The / is as in English, but 4 is a voiced h, not commonly 
heard in English, and liable to be missed in a native speech. 

Four symbols still require explanation—the three uvulars and 
the glottal plosive. The uvula is the pendant portion at the back 
of the upper mouth, and it can be raised, so as to close the nasal 
passage, or lowered so as to leave it open. The back of the tongue 
can make contact with it, and the resultant plosive, if voiceless, is 
like a far-drawn-back k, here written q, in its voiced form it is written 
G, and bears a similar relation to g. The glottis is really the voice- 
box ; this can be constricted, though no actual sound is made, but 
only a break or gap in the sound. This stop is called the “ glottal 
stop,” and the inverted apostrophe is used for it. If there is a 
separation between two vowels, so that no such sudden break in 
the sound is heard, but merely a diphthong avoided, an ordinary 
apostrophe (’) may be used. 

These are the chief sounds that may be found in New Guinea 
languages ; as a rule it is not necessary to employ all the symbols 
given. A “narrow transcription’ is necessary only for scientific 
purposes; for ordinary purposes a “broad transcription ”’ is 
sufficient, in which enough special symbols are used to avoid 
ambiguity. 


Accent and Tone. 


Accent is a matter which also calls for considerable care. 
Languages generally have an accent-pattern, e.g. some may place 
the accent regularly on the last syllable but one of a word, others 
on the last syllable but two. In some cases the accent may depend 
on the nature of the syllable, whether it is closed with a consonant 
or ends in a vowel, or on the nature of the vowels within it ; but it 
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must be noted that a long vowel will not necessarily carry the accent. 
The symbol for a long vowel is the colon (:), but in Bongu m7:’lar, 
“to break open,” it is the second, the short vowel, which bears the 
accent. This stress accent may be shown as in the example above, 
by an accent (’) placed before the stressed syllable, or on its vowel. 

Some languages, however, instead of stress accent have tones. 
Such languages are Chinese, Siamese, Burmese, and many of the 
languages in West Africa. In New Guinea only one such has yet 
been recorded, the Melanesian Jabém language. Here there are 
low and high tones to be distinguished from middle tones. In a 
language of this type, a grave accent (') may be used to mark the 
low tone, and an acute accent (’) the high, leaving the middle tone 
unmarked. Ifa language is found where slurred tones occur, then a 
syllable that falls from high to mid may be marked with (*) over 
the vowel; one falling from mid to low may be marked with (,) 
under the vowel. A rising slur from low to mid is marked (,) under 
the vowel ; a rising slur from mid to high may be marked (”). There 
is another system, much used in West African linguistics, in which 
dots are placed between two guiding lines in the relative positions 
of the sounds and curves used to indicate slurred tones. This 
requires special type. 

In Jabém the general rule is that syllables beginning with a 
voiced consonant are spoken on a low tone, syllables beginning with 
a voiceless consonant are spoken on a high tone; e.g. in the phrase 
“the sea is deep,” gwé‘ydgd-bodykésé. Except for the use of 
foreigners and in grammars and dictionaries, the marking of tones 
is not necessary ; natives who have been taught to read will read 
their own language correctly without tone signs, unless it is a matter 
of distinguishing words otherwise alike in sound. 

Of course no amount of description will make it possible for a 
learner to reproduce a strange sound without hearing it, but a sound 
that is heard may be much more quickly identified and reproduced 
if a little phonetic theory is known. A learner who is trained to 
observe the lip and tongue positions of the natives, the presence or 
absence of voicing or whispering (for there are whispered vowels), 
length, stress and pitch, will be so much the more practical in his 
learning, and his work will be the more reliable. 
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Part II. THE NON-MELANESIAN LANGUAGES 


These languages are treated first for two reasons, (1) they occupy 
the bulk of the island, and (2) the Melanesian languages are of so 
aberrant a type, so strongly moulded by their Papuan antecedents, 
that they are better understood if approached from that side. They 
are characterized by infinite variety—the number of linguistic stocks 
is as yet quite unknown—but with certain features that tend to be 
recurrent. It must be clearly understood that to apply the term 
“Papuan ”’ to these non-Melanesian languages does not imply any 
relationship whatever between any two or more of them. The chief 
common features of these languages are: 


(x) Gender or classification may be found in nouns, as in e.g. 
Baining and Monumbo. These involve agreements or 
sentence-concord. 

(2) Extreme complication in the tense and mood scheme of the 
verb. 

(3) Frequent occurrence of incorporation, i.e. the pronoun 
object is incorporated as a prefix to the verb. 

(4) The power of agglutination, i.e. of building complex words 
out of a series of simple elements. 

(5) Special systems of enumeration, some defective, some 
complicated. 

A brief sketch of these characteristics follows, European names of 
parts of speech being used for convenience’ sake, although the same 
categories are not always valid in native languages. 

There are as a rule no “ articles,’ words answering to “a’”’ or 
“the’’ in English. In Melanesian languages there is always a 
common article, frequently a or ma, and this has been taken over 
in the non-Melanesian languages of New Britain, Baining, Mengen, 
Sulka, Tumuip. In these languages there is also considerable 
borrowing in vocabulary. 

Nouns often do not vary for number, or simply add a suffix which 
varies with the language. In Kate it is indicated only for living 
beings, the dual, indicating “ two” being shown by a suffix ‘jahe’, 
and the plural by -fa‘. In other languages other devices are used, 
e.g. in Bongu, (1) such a word as lambe:, ‘‘ many,” djegar, “ all,” 
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may follow the noun; the pronoun “ they” may be added, e.g. 
ta:mo: nadj1:, ““ man they,” i.e. ““ men,’’ or the word may in some cases 
be reduplicated : a:ayam, “‘ trees,” yayatb, “ fishes.” But in all cases 
number will be indicated by the verb. 

Gender is usually shown by separate words added after the 
noun, but some languages have regular inflections to show the gender 
of a word, and these inflections are carried over into dependent 
adjectives, pronouns, or verbs. In other languages there are so 
many groupings of nouns that the term “ gender ’’ becomes inapplic- 
able, and “class” is a better term. In Nasioi and Koromira, in 
south Bougainville, Solomon Islands, there are over twenty such 
classes, and adjectives, pronouns, etc., take a suffix in agreement 
with the class of the noun concerned. Such agreement is called 
“ concord ”’ and is a mark of the Bantu and some other languages in 
Africa. Thus, words indicating long objects will be inflected 
differently from words indicating short objects, personal possessions, 
male beings, animals, etc. Soin Nasioi pava-nava nkanava is “ house- 
one my,” bauka nkana, “ my chief,” mpa-navay nkanavay, “ bow-one 
my,” ost dakana-vuntu ora-vuntu, “ village your bad,” ‘‘ your bad 
village.”” There are forty-two such variations, but nearly half of 
them are recognizable abbreviations of the noun under which the 
words are grouped rather than true classifying suffixes. 

In the Motuna or Siwai of the opposite side of Bougainville, 
though there are many numeral-classifying suffixes, nouns and 
adjectives are grouped on a gender basis. Sometimes the gender of 
the object referred to makes the difference in the adjective or 
possessive used : yoy mahakata, “‘ my (male) dog” ; yana mahakata, 
“my (female) dog’’; oy yoy nomai, “this my boy”; ana yana 
kuraisa, ‘‘ this my girl.” The -ma is the feminine ending. Yet for 
“my house,” the two forms yoy howo and yono howo are both given ; 
these must therefore refer to the sex of the speaker. There is 
actually grammatical gender in this language, a division of nouns 
into masculine and feminine; thus um, “ village,’ is feminine, 
munutuko, “a dress,” is masculine, so that one says #% yono uri, 
“ this is my village,” but so rokoy munutuko, “‘ this is your dress.” 
The language of Vella Lavella I., south of Bougainville, called Bilua, 
has the same distinction: aya-vo kaka, “me-of brother,” but 
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aya-ko saygi, “‘ me-of sister.” The possessive particle follows the 
gender of the object possessed, not of the possessor: mamba ko 
vatolo, ‘‘the man’s desire,” the feminine particle ko referring to 
vatolo, “‘ desire.” 

Some languages in the Sepik region, such as Arapesh, have as 
many as thirteen such classes, but not in all cases is a concord made 
throughout. In Siwai, numerals go into a large number of class 
forms, but possessives only into the masculine and feminine, and 
adjectives do not change at all. The Valman language has the same 
dual division into masculine and feminine only: masculine are 
names of males and anything associated with males; feminine 
names of females and objects associated with them, and nature is 
similarly dichotomized. Monumbo distinguishes males, females, 
children and objects. 

The adjective generally follows its noun, but may vary for 
gender or class. In Valman there is an adjectival prefix, vo-, which 
marks a word as an adjective. But a predicative adjective is 
frequently treated as verb. In Kate a pronoun intervenes between 
noun and adjective in this use: yi‘ e ka‘gbene, “‘ the man is big ”’ ; 
fu’ dz gbali‘ne, “this house is big.”” Degrees of comparison are 
often missing, and one must say, e.g. “‘ this one is good, this one is 
bad,”’ for “ this is better than that.” In Bilua the adjective precedes 
the noun and is joined to it by a particle ala (masc.), ama (fem.). 
Baining adjectives are also joined with ama, but vary for class. 

The pronoun is always important. As a rule three numbers 
are distinguished—singular, dual and plural; sometimes also a 
trial, that is, three or four persons. In the third person singular, 
gender and class are often found. Thus in Monumbo: 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
Ist person .. ek ip 1m 
2nd person .. tsek up um 
3rd masc... niy mak may 
fem. ou uk vak mbok 
child in mtk bak mbok 
thing... tk manaman mbok 


This language is rather exceptional in having only one form of the 


first person plural; more frequently, a distinction of inclusive and 
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exclusive is made. If I say ‘‘ we are going away,” and use the 
exclusive pronoun for ‘“‘ we,’”’ it means that you-to-whom-I-speak 
must stay behind ; if I use the inclusive, you also are to come along. 


The series in Bongu runs: 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
tet incies. «Ct; gal Ig 
Ist exclus. .. adjt: gal ga: 
oe + ni: ni:l ni:aji: 
© ine -" andu: nal naaji: 


Here there is no gender or class system, Valman, with its masculine- 
feminine system, shows as follows : 





Ist person 2nd person 3rd masc. 3rd fem. 
Singular kum tt runon ru 
| _ a 
Plural kibin yim 11 


The Kate language has identical roots for dual and plural, as in 
. Bongu, with a variable suffix : 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
Ist inclus. .. nahe naye 
Ist exclus. .. no naha‘ yaya’ 
ar = go yohe yoye 
Sas bis e jahe jane 


Kamanugu is unusual in having the second and third persons alike 
in singular and plural (the language lacks a dual) : 


Ist person 2nd person 3rd person 

Singular ea na aaa 

Plural .. oe no(no) a iehaiias 
The series of emphatic pronouns (which are commonly found in these 
languages) has the same defects. 

Possessives in these languages are usually twofold. There is a 
series of independent possessives and a series suffixed to the noun. 
In Bongu the possessive relationship is shown by a suffixed -m, 
and so the cardinal pronouns take this final -m: adji, I>adjim, 
my; andu, he>andam, his, etc., and then this third person 
form is used to show the possessive relationship between two nouns : 
bul andam ingi:, ‘ pig its fodder,” ‘‘ the pig’s fodder.” But relation- 
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ship terms often take a suffix while still retaining the independent 
possessive: mem, “ father” >memdjim or adjim memdjim, “‘ my 
father’; gam memgam, “‘ our father” (excl.) and this is the usual 
procedure in the northern New Guinea languages as far inland as 
Kamanugu. Kate mama‘-naye‘, “ our father,” Nobonob (inland 
from Madang) ige mamenige, “‘ our father’’ ; Amele (in the hinter- 
land of Astrolabe Bay), memige, ‘‘ our father.”” In Kamanugu the 
forms of the suffixes are often influenced by neighbouring sounds, 
often irregular, and require to be learned separately for each word. 
They also have the peculiarity that all persons of the plural take the 
same suffix. Some examples are: 


Plural 
My. Your. His. persons 
Head .. bditna bitn bire 
Uncle .. bawana bawan bawomo bawo 
Nose .. gumana guman guma gumo 
Name kaygina = kaygin kaygte kaygio 


The cardinal pronoun is usually placed in front of these: na bitna, 
ena bitn, etc. The third person of these indicates relationship between 
two nouns: magan hire, “ mainland,” “land its-head,” “ chief.” 
The Mimika pygmies, like many Papuans in the south of the island, 
add a suffix to the pronoun: doro-ta, ‘‘ me-of”’ ; oro-ta, ‘‘ you-of ”’ ; 
amare-ta, “ him-of.” 

The verb is usually difficult. Person is indicated in all the 
languages, in some cases by suffix, in others by prefix. The pronoun 
object is sometimes indicated by a changed prefix. Valman has the 
second and third person plural prefixes the same, and this method 
of conjugation is found far to the south in the Kiwai of the Fly River 
delta. The idea seems to be that a distinction is made between the 
speaker and all others, whether spoken to or about, a difference 
that is marked by the name “ inclusive person ”’ for the first person 
and “‘ exclusive person ”’ for the second and third. This, it will be 
noticed, is not quite the same as the distinction of inclusive and 
exclusive in the first person plural of pronouns. There it is a dis- 
tinction between members of one group, “we”; in this verbal 
type it is a distinction between oneself (‘‘ I” or “ we’’) and every 
body else (“ you,” “ they ”’). 
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In some types of non-Melanesian languages there is little or no 
system in the matter of person ending for different tenses, e.g. the 
future second person singular is derivable from the present or past 
by changing or adding something ; what resemblances there are, are 
not of practical import. In Kate the endings of the first three 
tenses of verbs are as follows: 











| 
le: le: lq: | Dual 2 Plur. 2 
Tense. | Sing. 1. | Sing. 2. | Sing. 3. | Dual 1. | and 3. Plur. 1. and 3. 

| ‘ -kome‘ ‘ ‘ “7 ¢ ° 
Present .. | -kopa‘’ | am | -ka -kopele | -kopile’ | -ygopeney | -ygopiey 
Near past | -pa‘ | -me' | ~je -pele’ | -pile' | -mbeney | -mbiey 
Far past .. | -po | -mey | -we' -pe' | ~pr -mbey | -mbiy 

| 





At first sight it looks as though a definite series could be worked 
out, but the apparent system breaks down at points. In Ono, on 
the other hand, there is a definite system. The endings of the near 
past are: Sing. I, -le; 2, -me; 3, -ke; dual 1, -te; 2 and 3, -mit; 
plur. I, -nve; 2 and 3, -m. By prefixing maz- to these, a present 
tense is formed, e.g. -maile, -maine, -matke, etc.; as in manmaike, 
“TI see’’; substituting ko- for mai- results in a far past, nankole, 
etc. ; prefixing ka- gives a future, -kale, etc. But all acts which are 
merely contemplated as possible, not known as real, take a different 
set of person endings. 


In the Valman language the distinction of inclusive and exclusive 
person is found, but not quite consistently used ; in the Kiwai of the 
Fly River delta, Papua, the system appears most fully developed. 
In that language there is a prefix for the inclusive person, another 
for the exclusive persons; number and tense and many other 
distinctions are shown by suffixes. The following words will show 
the Kiwai type of compounding elements in the verb: r-ogu, “I 
go’; n-ogu, “you [or he] goes’’; uba, “ bad” >ga-arumo-ubogo- 
owai-wadago, ‘‘they are always causing trouble” (ga-, exclusive 
prefix plural; waz, “to cause’”’); meigo nou g-odomatidiro-rumo, 
“they watch-did”’ ; net a-trodumo-trodu-muti, “ they continually 
pray.” Such suffixes can also show the action of one, two, three or 
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many on one or more, so that the nature of the verbal object can be 
indicated in the body of the verb itself as well. 


In the Siwai or Motuna language gender enters also into the 
verb, “ I give it to him,” if spoken by a man is oy oyoy or ana oyoy, 
but if spoken by a woman it is oy oyana or ana oyana. There are 
similar variations for each tense. The reverse statement, ‘‘ he gives 
it to me”’ is oy nomat omuy in the mouth of a male speaker, oy 
nomat omuina in the mouth of a female. 


These things may seem complicated, but so far only intransitive 
verbs have been considered. In most non-Melanesian languages the 
object of a transitive verb is incorporated into the verb. itself, so 
that e.g. “ I-see-you,”’ “ he-sees-us-two,”’ “‘ they-will-see-you-two,” 
and all such expressions become one word only. Not in all languages, 
however, is this possible as a general practice; in Bongu only 
i:bar, “‘ give (me),” yayalar, “ hit (him),”’ mu:rar, “ say to him,” 
o.nar, “ see him,” take as a rule such prefixes. Kate, however, has 
a very interesting system. There are, as in Bongu, certain simple 
verbs which take prefixes to indicate the object (the subject being 
indicated in the suffix), but these can be combined with other roots 
so as to become of general application as compound verbs. The 
relationship between the pronouns of the object and those of the 
subject are shown in the following table as they combine with certain 
verbal roots. 





ae oot | | 
| Subj. | Obj. | Hit. | Give. | Show. | Say. 











| Pron. | Pron. | 
| 
| | | 
oN tae | n- | nu- nale- | nowatu- natsa- 
You | go | g- | gu- gale- | gowatu- | gatsa- 
He ../¢6 | — | kpa- la‘ne- | Jaotu- | atsa‘ne- 
We .. | yaye na | nafo- na'‘te- | nafotu- | masa- 
You | yoye yo-, ya- | yofa- ya‘te- | yofatu- yasa- 
They.. | jaye Ja- | gofa- ja'te- | jofatu- jasa- 
ES 197 | vs 





The dual has been omitted, and there are two other incorporating 
verbs. The interesting point lies in the fact that the verb “ to hit ” 
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can be added to the stem of any other transitive verb to produce a 
transitive objective conjugation, and the verb “ to give”’ similarly 
to produce an indirect objective conjugation, with an irregularity 
only in the third person singular. Thus, from hone, “to see”’: 
hone-nu-ka, “‘ he sees me’; hone-gu-kopa‘, ‘I see you”; hone- 
napo-mbiy, “ they saw us” [far past]; g-ale-pemu, “I will give it 
to you”; last mulu‘-yopa-ndzpiy, “‘ the enemy could kill you.” 
There is a similar expanded usage in Ono, in this case nan, “ see,”’ 
is added to a verb stem for the direct objective conjugation, and 
nin, “give,” for the indirect: mire-ka-matke, “ cooks-it-he,” 
mtire-nin-matke, ‘‘ cooks-for-me-he.’’ The suffixes, of course, can 
be for any person and tense or mood required. 


Class enters into the verb in Monumbo both as subject and 
object ; in the former case a prefix is used, in the latter a suffix. 
S. H. Ray quotes the following examples in this article on “ The 
Languages of Northern Papua” in the Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, 1919, p. 327: 


Subject. Object. 
I strike .. ek ay-ba Istrike him ek niy ay-ba-t 
he strikes -. mniy nuy-ba he strikes her nity uk nuy-ba-k 
child strikes .. mtk mim-ba I strike child ek mtk ay-ba-m 
it strikes .. tk ty-ba I strike it ek tk ay-ba-p 


The moods and tenses may be numerous, and to give lists of 
examples would take too much space. One thing is of importance, 
however: none of these languages has a passive voice (and this 
applies to Melanesian languages also). Kate likewise has no reflexive, 
and the reciprocal is built from a base e- following the verb stem and 
taking person and tense suffixes: kpakpa‘ e-ygopiey, ‘‘ they hit each 
other,”’ as against kpakpa‘ ke-ygopiey, “they hit him” (with the 
auxiliary given in the preceding paragraph). 

The practice of distinguishing only an inclusive and exclusive 
person in the dual and plural seems to be common to all the languages 
east of Nobonob, and is found in Kamanugu as well. 


Numeration is an interesting subject, especially in New Guinea. 
Europeans tend to count by tens; so do Polynesians and some 
Melanesians, but no Papuan does. Some, especially near the Dutch 
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border, reckon in fours. So Male, in the neighbourhood of Bongu, 
has 1=ludji, 2=lil, 3=yalub, 4=yoyole, but five is bar gudjt, 
“hand one.” Bongu itself is practically the same, but another 
neighbouring language, Damun, reckons in threes: 1I=gudjera, 
2=lilo, 3=tumbay, but 4=tumalilo. Kate is a language where 
numerals stop at two; three is two and one; four is two twos, 
while five is hand, ten is two hands, twenty is one man (i.e. fingers 
and toes), forty is two men, and there exact counting seems to cease. 
In some inland tribes, such as Kamanugu, actual counting is done not 
only on the fingers, but for higher numbers by touching the shoulders 
and various points of the arm and the chest. Recently a method of 
counting by eights has been reported by Mr. F. E. Williams, Govern- 
ment Anthropologist in Papua, from the Auga people, also belonging 
to the newly discovered part of the island. Perhaps other unusual 
methods will be found also. 


A word may be said in concluding about word building. Many 
of these languages are “ agglutinative,”’ i.e. they have the power of 
added suffix after suffix to a given root, until a very long compound 
word is formed. So in Kamanugu, age-kinde-ere-yga, “ take-bad- 
make-I,” i.e. ‘‘I injure”’; age-pire-ndt-age-tei, “to roll a log,” is 
lit. ‘‘ take-roll-make-out,” with ¢e: indicating action on a second 
or third person object. Kiwai examples have appeared in a preceding 
page. Some languages offer themselves to these practices more 
easily than others, and some do not have the power of agglutination 
at all. 


The order of words in the sentence in a non-Melanesian language 
is usually that of Latin, i.e. the verb comes last in its clause, the 
object preceding it. Words that in Europe would be prepositions 
follow their noun, and are thus postpositions: ‘‘ ground-on ’’ is the 
Papuan expression for ‘on the ground.” This was seen in the 
formation of possessives. There is very frequently also a special 
suffix (the agentive form) to distinguish the subject of a transitive 
verb from that of an intransitive: thus if the “ sea is rising,” Kate 
says hawe‘ for “sea”; but if ‘the sea drowned” somebody, 
hawe‘ko, because the sea is now the agent of a transitive action. 
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Part III. THE MELANESIAN LANGUAGES 


To call a language “‘ Papuan ”’ does not imply its relationship to 
any other language classed in the same way ; to call it ‘“‘ Melanesian,”’ 
however, implies that it belongs to the Melanesian branch of the great 
Austronesian family of languages, some books on which are listed 
in the bibliography. S. H. Ray’s definition of a Melanesian language 
is: “‘ Those languages spoken in the islands of the western Pacific 
Ocean from New Caledonia to the Bismarck Archipelago and 
Admiralty Groups and on the north and south coasts of eastern 
New Guinea, which show a definite connection in vocabulary and 
grammar with the languages of the Indonesian Archipelago and 
Polynesia. The view regards the Melanesian languages as a branch 
of the Austronesian Family of Speech.” 


As far as it can at present be inferred, the story of the Austro- 
nesian Family of Languages seems to be something as follows: 
at some time in a fairly distant past, the ancestors of these peoples 
occupied a region somewhere in the basin of the Ganges in India. 
From this they were forced to move outwards, for reasons that cannot 
be known, and at different times and by different routes they began 
to migrate towards the east. Different bands of them settled in 
different parts of the East Indian Archipelago; others went still 
farther east, and bands of those that had already settled later moved 
farther on, or their descendants did so. They were a seafaring 
people; they took the pig and the coconut and other foodstuffs 
with them, and acclimatized these where they settled. In the larger 
islands, such as New Guinea, they were unable to gain any real 
footing ; in others, such as Bougainville in the Solomons, and 
Malekula in the New Hebrides, their influence was largely coastal ; 
in the small islands they became dominant, or even eliminated what 
previous inhabitants there may have been. Thus the Melanesian 
populations of the present day were formed, though the sagas of the 
movements will never be known. The last band of these Austro- 
nesians to move out from the primal home formed the great 
Polynesian people, whose languages are a later form of the same 
original as those of the Melanesians. The Polynesians, however, 
were able to keep their speech fairly pure, with scarcely more than 
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dialectic differences, even to this day; but the Melanesians, never 
homogeneous from the beginning, intermarried with women who 
spoke other types of language, with the result that Melanesian 
languages, while essentially the same in structure throughout the 
area, show much more variation than the Polynesian, and have a 
much larger non-Melanesian element. In fact, there are something 
more than three hundred roots common throughout Melanesia 
and traceable back through Indonesia on to the Asiatic mainland, 
and a common type of grammar. This represents a pidgin form of 
the original Austronesian grammar, with a comparatively small 
percentage of Austronesian words embedded in a larger number of 
aboriginal words in each language. It is this common type and 
vocabulary that is now to be outlined. 

In New Guinea itself, Melanesian languages are confined to the 
outlying islands along the coast, and to a thin strip of coast along 
the north and back along the south as far as a point a little west of 
Port Moresby. On the mainland, many “ Papuan ”’ characteristics 
remain, notably that of word-order in a sentence; on the islands 
the Melanesian type is much purer. Even some non-Melanesian 
languages have taken over Melanesian grammar and words. The 
languages on the south-east of New Britain—Mengen, Sulka, Tumuip 
and even the Baining of the interior—have such Melanesian elements. 

Melanesian word order, in its purest state, is not greatly different 
from that of English ; “‘ Papuan ’’ languages tend to place the verb 
at the end of its clause, asin Latin. On the mainland of New Guinea 
this is still the case in Melanesian languages: in New Britain and 
the other islands the Melanesian type has prevailed. Thus in 
Jabém : 

ey gé-li’ way Iluage’ sé-poa‘ 
he saw boats two they floated. 
This, from the English point of view is straightforward. But contrast 
a sentence in Nobonob, a “ Papuan ”’ language in the hinterland of 
Madang, from the Mission translations : 
am laipu la, nuge danab ahe ame-lage pa... 
you one but he man woman eye-their at... 
i.e. “but any of you, who (confesses me) in the eyes of men and 


” 


women ... That is not straightforward from the English 
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viewpoint. In some languages of the Melanesian area the non- 
Melanesian word order will be found still to prevail. 

Melanesian languages do not show gender in nouns, and do not 
classify them like the Papuan tongues. The third person singular 
pronoun is usually of common gender, including neuter. There is 
no form of plural for nouns as arule. The third person pronoun is 
sometimes used, as in the “ Papuan ”’ Bongu, but more often context 
must decide the number. The pronouns are derived from one 
original set of Indonesian pronouns, the original forms of which have 
been shown to be as follows : 


Ist person 2nd person. 3rd person. 
Singular .. aku kaw wya 
Plural .. kita, kam kamu siva 


The restoration of the third person plural is somewhat doubtful, 
and not all Indonesian languages distinguish it from the singular. 
The distinction of inclusive (kita) and exclusive (kami) in the first 
person plural is, however, original and occurs also in Polynesian. 
How far these original forms have changed and broken down in the 
process of transplanting will appear in the following table, the 
position of languages in which can be seen on the map. 


Ist 2nd 3rd Ist plur. rst plur. 2nd 3rd 
Language. Sing. Sing. Sing. Incl. Excl. Plur. Plur. 
Ali -+ €0 jt en pict am je 
Tumleo .. aueo jut qerjer etet amem rere 
Ragetta ya 0 a id am ay tdt 
Jabém .. aé aém ey ata‘ ama‘ ama‘ eséa‘ 
Kuanua jau u i, ta dat avet awat diat 


In the dual and trial Kuanua has Indonesian forms, amir, 
““we-two”’ (excl.), amital, “we three” (excl.), from IN. kami, 
“we,” and talu, “three”; amutal, ‘“‘ you three.”’ So regular are 
many of the sound changes that it is possible to work out tables 
showing what any given Indonesian consonant becomes in any given 
Melanesian or Polynesian language, though there are, of course, 
irregularities. 

The use of suffixed pronouns is a characteristic of Melanesian 
languages, though it has been shown that they are not confined to 
this group, but occur also in “ Papuan ’”’ languages. In Melanesian 
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languages all parts of the body and parts of objects take suffixed 
pronouns. In Indonesian languages all words take such suffixed 


possessives. Thus in Malay: rumah-ku, ‘my house”’; rumah-mu, 
“your house’; rumah-nja, “ his house.”” So in Kuanua: “son”, 
natugu, ‘“my son”; mnatwm, “your son”’; mnatu-na, “his son.” 
In Laewomba: “son,” naro-d, “ my son”; naro-m, “ your son ”’ ; 


naro-n, ‘‘his son.”’ Suffixes for the plural persons are not always 
found, but for the singular persons derivatives of this -ku, -mu, 
-nja group are universal. In New Guinea, both north and south, 
the cardinal pronoun is usually placed before the noun as well as a 
suffix after it; the full Laewomba forms would be: edza. narod, 
“my son”; jai narom, “‘ your son”’; gea naron, “ his son.” 

How is possession indicated in words that are not parts or 
relation-terms ? Here Melanesian has developed a special usage : 
the same suffixes are added to one of a series of possessive nouns. 
Thus, to take an island example, the Mota of the Banks Is., north of 
the New Hebrides, has no-, “‘ goods’”’ ; ya-, ‘‘ food” ; ma-, “‘ drink ”’ ; 
mwo-, “‘ action’’ ; pula-, “ valued possession ”’ as common possessive 
nouns, to which the suffixes are added, so that one says, e.g. no-k 
o vetal, lit. ‘‘ my-goods the banana,” i.e. “‘ my banana,’’ if I simply 
own it, but yak o vetal, ““ my banana”’ (to eat); mwok o nomtup, 
“my thought” (I do it); pulak o kpwoe, “ my pig.” In other 
Melanesian languages there are other groupings, sometimes smaller 
in number, sometimes much larger, but the principle is the same. 
In the north a general distinction is made between food and other 
possessions only: Kuanua kauga, “ my ”’ (of an object in general), 
agu, “my” (food). In Vitu kaygu may be used also for “ food,” 
although aygu is the proper form. At the western end of New 
Britain, Bariai has: gau legn waga, ‘‘my canoe”; eau lem luma, 
“your house”; e@ ele pore, “his betelnut’’; and so on, while 
foodstuffs are indicated by an initial a-: agn, am, ata, etc., with a 
special form, togau anya, “my food”; togo anya, “ your food”’ ; 
ton anya, “‘ his food.” 

The adjective follows its noun, and many adjectives begin with 
the syllable ma-, which in the original language was a prefix of 
condition or state. Thus Kuanua has ma-lamalapay, “ hot,’’ and 
ma-doldol, ‘“‘ cold,” the prefix being applied to words that are not of 
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Austronesian origin just as though they were. There is also a 
common article, a or na, which marks a word as a noun. It is not 


” 


exactly the English “the,” but may sometimes answer to “a 
or “an ”’ in English, and sometimes to no English at all. Kuanua 
has ra in the objective case, ain the subject. Another form important 
in the north, but rare in the islands, is ya or na, which answers to an 
original ay, and is called a “ ligative”’ article. It joins adjective 
and noun in those languages which retain it. So Kuanua, a yala 
na pal, “‘ the big house’”’; a tutukana na tutana, “ the short-fellow 


man”; a tip na artp, “ a short length of shell money.” 


The verb is again characteristic, but not nearly so complicated as 
in non-Melanesian languages. In the first place, person in the 
subject is indicated by a particle preceding the verb, sometimes 
changing for tense, sometimes invariable. The object is not 
incorporated, but indicated at the same point of the phrase as 
in English, by an independent pronoun. The subject forms are 
really short pronouns, the radical element of the original pronouns, 
and the cardinal pronoun is only used in front of these for emphasis. 
In Ragetta, thus from wok, “to call,’ using for clarity the full 
pronoun as well as the short form : 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
I inclus... —- idausun ta wok id ta wok 
I exclus. yayawok amausun a wok am a wok 
2 .. 0: n wok ayausun a wok ay a wok 
aa: tausun di wok t dit wok 


Laewomba has a series more clearly connected with the original : 

Sing. I, edzaa; 2,ja10; 3, geat or gea e. 

Plur. 1 excl., jaga a; 2, numo; 3, ges 7 or ges € 
in each case followed by the verb required. In Jabém the verb 
“weep ”’ is: 

Sing. I, ka-tay; 2, o-tay; 3, ké-tay. 

Plur. 1 incl., ta-tay; 1 excl., a-tay; 2, a-tay; 3, sé-tay. 
This, then, is the general Melanesian type, connecting with the 
original Austronesian forms more or less clearly. There is, in 
insular Melanesia, usually a particle of tense, and the short pronoun 
may combine with this to form a verbal pronoun. This occurs in 
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parts of New Guinea, e.g. Wedau, Bartle Bay, Papua, where na 
is a future sign, and the short pronouns combine with it thus: 
sing. I, a-na; 2, u-na; 3, i-na; plur. 1 incl., ta-na; 1 excl., a-na; 
2, 0-na ; 3, 1-na, all placed before the verb. The same thing happens 
in Kuanua: u-na pait ia, “ you shall do it”; 1-na-wana, “I shall 
go’; but in the plural Kuanua has only a: dat a wana, “ we shall 


go.” Other tenses than the future are indicated by an invariable 
particle placed before the whole verb; in Kuanua: 


Present: dia wana, “ they go.” 

Complete past: dia tar wana, “‘ they have gone,” “‘ they went.” 

Past (remoter): dia (y)ga wana, ‘“‘ they went,” also dia (y)ga 
tay wana. 


a, 6¢ 


This verb wana is the local form of an original panaw, “ to go,” 
and in some languages this verb has provided the Melanesian future 
particle. So Laewomba has ban a mar, ‘I shall die,”’ in which the 
original elements of Austronesian speech, panaw, “ go,” aku, “1”’ 
and matay, “‘ die,’’ have been taken over in a pidgin form. This 
is an excellent example of the characteristic pidgin nature of 
Melanesian grammar compared with the original Austronesian 
language forms. 


There is also commonly a form of verbal noun, generally ending 
in -ana or -aya, which also goes back to an original Austronesian 
form. This in Laewomba, for instance, is -eran, and a is prefixed to 
the verb: mar, “to die’ >a-mar-eran, “ dying,” ‘“‘death.”” This 
form is used in Laewomba with a negative order: wa-teg a-riy-eran, 
“don’t cry,” lit. “stop crying”; and with the verb din, “ to 
repeat,” “‘ doagain ”’: 1 bin a-tsey-eran, “ he again asked,” ““ repeated 
the asking ’’ ; also with ufun, expressive of inability : num ban ufun 
a-tsoy-eran edza, ‘‘ you will be-unable to follow me.’’ Here num, 
ban and -eran are traceable back to Melanesian sources, but ufun, 
tsoy and edza appear to be non-Melanesian—an example of the 
composite nature of these languages. 


An important feature in most Melanesian languages is the 
suffixes to verbs. In nearly all there is a series of suffixes which 
serve to make a verb transitive, but these are not so marked in New 
Guinea as in the islands to the east. Thus Mota has pule, “ to 
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sit’ >pute-ray, “to sit on”; Fijian has &%&, “to run” >w&wi-va, 
“to run to’ (someone or somewhere) and &%-taka, “‘ to run with ”’ 
(something being carried). 


_ Prefixes are also important, and certain prefixes are original 
Austronesian property and almost universal in Melanesia. Such are 
va- (originally pa and paka, which occurs less commonly in Melanesia 
as vaya-) and vara-vart-, vei-, originally bayi-. The former of these 
indicates causation, the latter is reciprocal. So in Kuanua, gugu, 
“joy,” gives wa-gugu, “to make joyful”; boima, “ good,” gives 
wa-boina, “‘ to improve,” “‘make good’’; tur, “to stand,” gives 
wa-tur, “‘ to erect.” Thus it may be applied to words that are not in 
themselves verbs at all. In the same language the reciprocal is 
war(a)-, but the resultant word is usually a noun : kita, “ to strike’ > 
warkita, “a fight’’; but ku, “to anoint” >war-ku, “to anoint 
each other.” Added te nouns in many Melanesian languages, the 
prefix makes a collective plural: Fiji, vale, ‘‘ house’ >veivale, “a 
group of houses,” ‘‘ houses in relation to each other.”” This is never 
a simple plural, “‘ houses ’’ ; so vei-kau in Fiji is not just trees, but 
“a group of trees,” ‘“‘ a grove’’ or “ wood.”’ These two prefixes are 
rare on the mainland of New Guinea, where in so many instances the 
ordinary processes of conjugation are carried out by means of 
prefixes. 


The numerals in Melanesia and Polynesia are traceable back to a 
common original series, which ran as follows : 


I, (a)sa; 2, duwa; 3, talu; 4, (m)pat; 5, lima; 6, anam; 
7, (m)pitu; 8, walu; 9, stwa; 10, puloh. 


The last of these, preceded by the numeral for “‘ one ’’ combined 
with the ligative article -ya-, gives sa-ya-puloh, which is the normal 
Melanesian root form. Not in all cases, however, has the entire set 
been taken over, for not all the tribes think in terms of a decimal 
system. This was shown in the previous part. In point of fact, 
nowhere in northern New Guinea does a decimal system appear on 
the north coast ; most of the systems are quinary, while some have 
a separate word for ten, others do not. In the original, 44ma means 
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both “‘ hand ”’ and “ five,” and this fits in with most New Guinea 
systems of counting. A few specimens may be given : 


i < 3 4 5 
Kuanua  tikat a urua a utul atwat a ilima 
Bariai.. ere rua tol paye lima 
Ragetta taimon asu tol pal liman-atnta 
Tumleo pa-maia_ pa-lo pa-tul pau —_ pa-leim 


After five, one, two, three and four are added in various ways 
till nine is reached, and then ten is either “two hands” or very 
occasionally a special word is used. Bariai takes the original 
sa-ya-puloh over as sayahuil. Higher counting proceeds in a manner 
similar to that of non-Melanesian languages. The Wogeo language, 
of the Schouten Islands, has a complicated system, like that of the 
western non-Melanesian languages, apparently based on fours. 


The common vocabulary of Melanesian languages, that word- 
store which has been brought into the Pacific from the original 
home of the race, is beyond the scope of the present work to list. 
A very full study of the subject was made by the late Professor 
Otto Dempwolff, and a short list of the seventy commonest words 
will be found at the end of S. H. Ray’s Melanesian Island Languages. 
Something less than 350 words seems to be the common word-store 
found in New Guinea and eastward, exclusive of such grammatical 
elements as those studied in the preceding pages. They cover all 
spheres of life, and it is possible to reach some tentative conclusions, 
at the least, as to movements and directions, even to assign many 
of the words to points of origin and give at least a relative time for 
their introduction. It can even be shown that the Polynesians have 
not been without influence in New Guinea, especially in the south-east 
But all these things are part of a wider study, which, however 
interesting, does not bear on the practical learning of a language— 
and to facilitate such learning is the purpose of this essay. 


Part IV. LEARNING A LANGUAGE 


Although no royal road for learning a language—especially an unwritten 
language—can be laid down, some hints may be given which will profit a learner. 
In New Guinea the great problem is the multiplicity of languages, and if it is possible 
to find one that is understood over a larger area than its actual speakers inhabit, 
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then a wise step is to concentrate on that language. Sometimes it is possible to 
extend the sphere of a language and make it a lingua franca, a sort of local Esperanto. 
This has been done in Papua, where a Melanesian language belonging to Port Moresby 
district has become “‘ Police Motu,” useful over a very large area. The Methodist 
Mission in south-eastern Papua has similarly taken Dobu as a standard, and the 
Lutheran Mission in the east of the Mandated Territory has made Jabém and Kate 
similarly lingua francas in the Melanesian and Papuan areas respectively. Still, 
the learner has before him the task of learning at ieast one of these extended languages, 
and the task must be faced. 

In what follows it will be presumed that the learner is attempting an unwritten 
language, but one in which he can get lessons from native speakers through another 
language. In the first place, the use of pidgin English is to be discouraged. This 
medium is inadequate to such a task, as it cannot express the finer distinctions that 
so often make quite an appreciable difference in meaning. In the case of a student 
learning his first native language, of course, some form of English must be the 
medium. If he cannot find a native with any knowledge of English, or any other 
intermediary language, then he is simply thrown back on chance and personal 
ingenuity. If it is at all possible to use another native language, far better results 
will be obtained. In learning native languages in Australia, the writer has found 
that a very definite improvement both in accuracy and speed resulted when he was 
able to use a first language as the medium of a second. Natives asked in English 
for the equivalent of ‘‘ I see you,’’ often answered the question instead of translating 
it, i.e. they gave ‘‘ you see me,”’ but, strangely enough, they never did so when given 
the same question in another native language. Whatever the reason for this, the 
fact stands, and is a good recommendation for the use of another native medium. 

Some notes have already been given on phonetics, and the bibliography gives 
hints for further study along these lines. Let it be stressed that the decisive battle 
is fought on the line of phonetics. A language is spoken before ‘it is written, and 
this is especially true in native languages. Certain general hints may be given, 
additional to the advice to “stop, look and listen.” 


(1) Even if the language has been written and books are available, never learn 
from the spelling. Watch the native’s lips and try to reproduce the sounds he 
makes. Let him give the word—and the same applies to sentences—two or three 
times before any effort is made to repeat them. 

(2) Secure if possible an intelligent boy as a regular instructor, but be prepared 
to have to train the teacher. A native may know his own language perfectly, but 
have no idea of how to impart it to others. The learner needs to have some idea of 
what he wants and when he wants it, and to be able to guide the teacher, without 
at the same time disputing anything given unless there is very sound reason. 

(3) Do not rest content with a native’s assertion that you have the sound correct. 
Not only do natives not always “ hear”’ sounds accurately, but they will often 
express approval merely to please the white man. The test is made when what one 
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says is intelligible to other natives, strange to him, especially bush natives not in 
frequent contact with whites. At the same time, it is worth while remembering 
that the older men know a good deal of vocabulary that is not common amongst 
the younger ones. 

(4) Each day’s learning should embrace a shorter or longer period of practising 
sounds, in the shape of fluency cards (described below). A little often, is a sounder 
principle than much once a day. 

(5) Be equally tireless in recording sentences and words you hear incidentally. 
There is no complete dictionary, even though the writing of a language may have 
begun some time ago, and you may come across words that have not been recorded 
before. It is, moreover, a sounder principle to make one’s own dictionary out of 
one’s own experience, if time permits. 

No doubt the first step is to secure,some words to work upon; choice will be 
made of those most useful in daily life. Persons and objects in frequent demand will 
require naming first, and the lists will gradually be extended in a manner to be 
mentioned later. Yet grammar remains, and always will remain, the foundation of 
accurate language learning, and the learner must turn his attention to grammar 
from the start. Various ideas may be followed. Thus, a theme may be worked 
through in detail, e.g. the process of picking up a stick from the ground: what do 
Ido? I bend down, I stretch out my hand, I bend my fingers, I take hold of the 
stick, I close my fingers, I straighten up, I hold the stick. Each sentence, worked 
through either in pidgin English or in another native language, contains useful words. 
Then other objects can be substituted for the stick: stone, spear, bow, coconut, 
etc., etc. It will be seen whether changes in the verb take piace (in which case a 
class language must be suspected), and then other persons can be taken up: get the 
native to tell you to perform each act, and thus the imperative mood is gained, or 
to tell someone else, and then tell you what that person is doing—so the third person 
singular of the verbs is gained. The process may be repeated with two people, for 
dual forms, with three or a group for trial and plural forms. The question can also 
be got, ““ What am I doing?” ‘‘ What are you doing?” and so forth. These 
methods, of course, apply only where a lingua franca is available. 

Some verbal forms may prove difficult to obtain: “you are going’’ is one 
such, simply because it is not commonly in use. It may be approached as a question, 
“Are you going now?” But if such forms cannot be got immediately it does not 
greatly matter ; they will come in due course by accident. Many useful things are 
gained in this way by an observant learner. Sometimes, too, analysis proves 
difficult: a form may have occurred more than once, without being understood. 
In this case a careful tabulation of the various examples may throw light on the 
meaning. 

Fluency cards have been mentioned. The suggestion is to take a number of 
slips of cardboard, small enough to go in one’s pocket, and write on them a number of 
native sentences identical except in one or two words. These can then be practised 
up to the normal speed of native speech—which is the meaning of “ fluency ’’—till 
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the various words can be substituted with no loss of speed and no hesitation. So, 
to take a simple example (in English) : 





A woman came from | the | village 
man went to | this | garden 
boy | is coming from that house 
girl will go to my 
chief 








Such a table should be practised until any word can be substituted for any other 
word in the same column without loss of speed or accuracy, and a zig-zag course 
pursued from column to column in the same way. Almost any sentence will serve 
as the starting point for such a fluency table, and the learner’s ingenuity will not be 
taxed in building up such a table on any point of grammar or vocabulary usage he 
may desire or have had difficulty with. Such a substitution table learned by heart 
is a useful asset in daily intercourse. Where noun classes or genders exist in a 
language such a table will be a useful means of learning the grammatical changes 
involved in sentences governed by nouns of different class or gender. 


To return now to the compilation of a vocabulary. This may be done in 
two ways, either by direct questioning or by gathering from texts. In the first case, 
the learner may take a subject and find out systematically all the words connected 
with it. It may be a garden: the names of the beds and other parts of the garden, 
the plants used for food, the process of making a garden, etc. ; or it may be a house, 
a canoe, a bush walk (especially for tree names), or any one of a multitude of subjects 
which occur in daily life. The only point is that nothing too recondite should be 
undertaken at first—for instance the building of a house or the making of a canoe 
generally entails a complicated mass of vocabulary much of which is technical, or at 
least ‘‘ advanced’ work. This will all come in due course, but not in the earlier 
stages. One important aspect of vocabulary is that of relationship terms, and here 
an early beginning is advisable. A learner who has some prior knowledge of 
anthropology might with advantage attempt some genealogies, to find by what terms 
a given person calls his various relatives, and this may lead to light being thrown on 
social usages, kinship obligations, and much that is not only interesting but useful. 
It may enable the worker not to attempt to couple together in one piece of work two 
people whom social usage keeps apart, such as a man and his wife’s relatives, who 
are often “‘ taboo ’’ to him in varying degrees. Throughout it all, however, the 
learner must be careful to correlate his word lists with his daily life, for, after all, a 
word list is no special use in itself, neither are disconnected sentences ; a small 
number of things learned in a really practical way is to be preferred to a larger 
quantity undigested. At the same time, it is true that he will learn to recognize 
many words that he cannot reproduce himself, that is to say, that his “ passive ”’ 
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vocabulary, as it is called, will be larger than his “active” vocabulary. This is 
true of the mother tongue: we all know words that we would not be likely to use. 
Words learned should be set in a context, and the setting may make a serious 
difference to the meaning. Isolation of words is often misleading. Meanings are 
often specialized, much more so in native languages than in our own. There may, for 
instance, be no general term for “ripe ’’: one word may indicate the maturity of 
some fruits and another word that of others. Various ways of sitting may be 


indicated by different words, and so on. 


A scientific worker will have special needs to consider. The direct study of 
historical linguistics in Melanesia involves seeking words that are known to have 
been introduced from the original Indonesian source, and the seeker will ask for such 
words at anearly stage. Words that are important in Australia may be less important 
in Melanesia. In New Guinea, for instance, the occurrence of the bow and arrow is 
strictly limited ; hence the words will not be found in some areas, but will be matters 
of daily occurrence in others. So whilst the order and choice of material will differ 
from place to place, and according to the learner’s purpose, the building up of a 
dictionary will gradually be brought nearer completion. Such a dictionary needs 
to contain not only the words and their common meanings, but all information 
necessary to their right use—gender or class, irregular inflections, special or idiomatic 
usages, useful phrases involving the given word. 


Of course, an unwritten language will not have a literature in the European 
sense of the word, but there may be a considerable body of oral or traditional 
literature. There will be a system of mythology in most instances, or folk tales and 
other stories told. It will be well for the learner to try to get some of these dictated 
to him as soon as possible—before he feels capable of fluent understanding of every 
word he hears. They will at once serve to give him a greater insight in native 
thinking, to provide some “ interest material ’ apart from the daily round of language- 
learning, and to add many new words to his stock. Here his teacher will be asked to 
enlist the services of the older and more instructed members of the tribe, whose 
response will be a useful indicator of their degree of confidence in the white visitor. 
When the narrators have been persuaded to dictate slowly enough for copying, they 
should be allowed to tell the whole story without interruption—or a very minimum of 
it—and then the text should be gone over carefully with one’s usual instructor for 
meanings of words and constructions, till the learner feels that he has really grasped 
it. Then it may serve for reading practice, till it can be reproduced accurately with 
the fluency of normal daily speech, and grammatical constructions that gave difficulty 
may be isolated and form the basis of fluency tables for further practice. Again, 
different learners will want different types of text for their particular purposes, but 
sympathetic enquiry into the institutions and beliefs of the people one lives amongst 
is never a loss. By ‘“‘ sympathetic” is meant that the learner does not seek to 
remodel—at the moment—or show disapproval of what he is told as facts: there is 
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no surer means of drying up sources of information ; but he remembers that he is 
the learner and they for the time being his teachers, and he treats them accordingly. 


Listening is also a useful art. If the learner is seen to carry a notebook about 
with him all the time and jot down everything heard natives may become shy of 
talking in his presence, but they will not resent a moderate amount of such conduct. 
It is useful for the learner to try to understand the conversation he hears around 
him just as conversation, and it is remarkable how soon he will be able to get the 
general drift of what is being said. Some language teachers advocate the use of 
“unconscious assimilation,” periods in which the teacher simply talks to the class 
without translation, although they may not understand much of what is said. They 
are getting an ear for the sounds and the contexts. Daily living in a native society 
will provide these periods in abundance for the intelligent listener. 


Finally, let it be said that work that is to be productive of resujts must be 
systematic. Certain things need to be assigned to certain periods of each day as 
regularly as possible. These are (I) revision of the previous day’s work, with special 
revision say each week or each month ; (2) practice of pronunciation and fluency 
should have a regular part in each day’s work (the period need not be long: five or 
ten minutes’ concentrated work is enough) ; (3) special sentences required for daily 
use should be practised each day and the words modified or substituted to suit 
different imaginary situations, and with this may be included question-and-answer 
practice : question words like ‘‘ who ?”’ “ what ?”’ “ where ?” “ why ?” are always 
being needed ; numerals are always being used, and certain orders often have to be 
given. A few minutes each day on work of this kind is advisable. (4) Reading 
practice begins once the collection of texts has begun and revision of these can be 
indulged in. (5) New material, within limits that can be assimilated, should be 
provided for according to some regular scheme. A series of subjects for investigation 
may be drawn up along the lines already suggested for vocabulary extension, and 
stories woven about this vocabulary. (6) Finally, definite conversation practice, 
outside the circle of one’s usual instructors, should be sought. Children are especially 
useful in this connection. A person who can understand the casual remarks bandied 
between playing children will have made much progress. Bush natives, and the 
older men who are less likely to speak English, are also good subjects for conversation 
efforts. The learner need not be shy of trying to speak: that is why he is learning 
the language, and practice makes perfect. 


These notes are nothing more than “‘ notes,” indications of methods of procedure, 
but it is the student himself in the long run on whom final success depends. There 
is no reason that such success should not be obtained if he is really keen, willing to 
be taught, and has patience enough to take the necessary pains to build up a new 
series of habits and reactions. Some points, such as the use of gramophone records 
or a dictaphone, have been omitted simply because they are rarely practicable in 
Oceania, but enough has been said to show profitable lines of approach to the white 
man’s linguistic problem amongst the native races. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(x) Phonetics. 


G. Noel Armfield, General Phonetics for Missionaries and Students of Languages, 
1924, is a useful textbook. Much help can also be obtained by students of New 
Guinea languages from Westermann and Ward, Practical Phonetics for Students of 
African Languages, 1933. Useful elementary study can be made from W. Viétor, 
German Pronunciation, and G. G. Nicholson, French Phonetics, in both of which 
constant comparison is made with English phonetics. Elementary English phonetics 
are dealt with in a large number of books, such as those of Miss Althaus, Rodney 
Bennett's Play Way of Speech Training, Daniel Jones, An Outline of English Phonetics, 
1932, and J. C. Ward, The Phonetics of English, 1929. 


(2) General Linguistics of the Area. 


There is no one book which covers the languages of the Mandated Territory, 
as far as at present known, but a large number of articles in various periodicals has 
to be consulted, and the bulk of these are in German. On the Melanesian side, S. H. 
Ray’s Melanesian Island Languages gives an excellent treatment of Melanesian from 
an historical point of view—that adopted also in the preceding chapter—but {it stops 
short at the northern Solomon Islands. He had intended producing a volume on the 
Melanesian of the Mandated Territory, but was unable to do so before his death in 
1938. The best general work on the north is Friederici’s Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse 
einer Amtlichen Forschungsreise, in two large volumes, Berlin, 1912 and 1913. A 
good introduction to the Indonesian languages, which are so important for an 
historical study of Melanesian, is found in C, O. Blagden, An Introduction to Indonesian 
Linguistics, London, 1916, being a translation of four essays by the Swiss scholar 
Renward Brandstetter, whose work formed the foundation on which O. Dempwolff 
built his Vergleichende Lautlehre, a three-volumed attempt to restore the original 
Austronesian mother tongue. My own paper, “ The Structure of the Oceanic 
Languages,” Oceania, Vol. III, pp. 418-34, may also be consulted. 


(3) Special Languages. (a) Melanesian. 


New Britain language is best represented in J. H. L. Waterhouse, New Britain 
Phrase-book and his recent and enlarged A New Guinea Language Book (Sydney 
1939), which represent the language of Blanche Bay and Rabaul. The Bariai 
language at the other end of New Britain is treated by Friederici, with shorter 
references to Kilenge and Kobe. A Grammar of the Jabém language was published 
in 1890 by O. Schellong, Die Jabim Sprache der Finschhafener Gegend. This is 
phonetically very defective and would be of use only with a native instructor. A 
New Testament was published in this language and there are numerous other Mission 
books. The Melanesian language at the west of the Territory has been dealt with by 
L. Schultze, Zur Kenntnis der Melanesischen Sprache von der Insel Tumleo (Jena, 
1g11). For the Admiralty Islands there is no grammar or vocabulary, but a series 
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of folk tales with German interlinear translations (in the Papitalai dialect) was 
published by Meier in Anthropos, 1907. 


(b) Non-Melanesian. 


The languages towards the west and centre of the north coast are dealt with in 
W. Schmidt, “ Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Valman-Sprache,” in the Zeitschrift 
ftir Ethnologie, 1900, with additions in the Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, Volume XV. For Monumbo there is a separate volume, by Vormann and 
Scharfenberger, Die Monumbo Sprache, in the series Linguistik Anthropos Bibliothek 
I, 1915. There is a grammar and vocabulary of Bongu by A. Hanke, Volume VIII 
of the Archiv fiir das Studium deutscher Kolonialsprachen, 1909. The eastern part 
of the area is represented by a series of articles by G. Pilhofer, “‘ Formenlehre der 
Kate Sprache,” “ Gesprache in der Kate Sprache ”’ (Dialogues in Kate) and “‘ Formen- 
lehre von zehn Mundarten und Nachbarsprachen des Kate,” all published in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenensprachen, Band XVII and XVIII. The same journal 
contained a comparative vocabulary of the same ten languages with the addition of 
Zia and Ono in Band XIX, while Band XX contained an Ono Grammar by G. Wacke. 
For the non-Melanesian languages of New Britain there is Fr. Rascher’s Grammar of 
Baining in Mittetlungen des Seminars fiir Orientalischen Sprachen zu Berlin, Vol. VII, 
Part I, and a series of texts of folk tales in Anthropos, 1914. The mixed languages in 
the neighbourhood of Baining have been dealt with, a Mengen Grammar being found 
in Anthropos, 1907, and a Sulka Grammar in Anthropos, 1915. The grammar of the 
non-Melanesian languages in Bougainville is dealt with in Anthropos, Telei (Buin) 
by Fr. Griswald in rgr0 and Nasioi and its neighbours by Fr. Rausch in 1912. Nothing 
has yet been published about Motuna (Siwai) or Bilua (Vella Lavella). 


Bibliography of Language Learning. 

T. F. Cummings, How to Learn a Language. London 1916; also an Urdu 
manual by the same author in which the method is applied. 

H. Sweet, The Practical Study of Languages. London 1926. 

J. C. Ward, Practical Suggestions for the Learning of an African Language in 


the Field, Memorandum XIV of the International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures, published as a supplement to Africa, Vol. X, No. 2. 


— Prendergast, Handbook to the “‘ Mastery” Series. 
H. E. Palmer, Methods of Language Study. 
A. CAPELL. 
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NOTES ON THE TORRES ISLANDS 
By W. J. DurRRAD 
(Continued from Volume X, No. 4) 


SociAL LIFE 
Kinship Organization. 

The people of the Torres Islands are divided into three matri- 
lineal groups, which are strictly exogamous ; they are named Temar, 
Gemeljat and Gemeltemeta. The first two are subdivided into four 
smaller groups; Gemeltemeta is subdivided into only two, which 
are, to-day at least, numerically very small. The three main 
divisions are called tutuma, and Gemeltemeta is spoken of as tutuma 
luoga, “‘ the middle tutwma’’; the subdivisions are metaviu. They 
are named as follows : 

Temar: Ne Telamat, Ne Tataleta, Ne Tapepakul, Ne Tamun. 

Gemeljat: Ne Tanemara, Ne Tamar, Ne Taletaluwo, Ne 

Tatakalala. 

Gemeltemeta: Ne Tarovor, Ne Riwangijap. 

Everyone, even a small child, knows to which tutuma he or she 
belongs, for it is a matter of great importance, regulating as it does 
the life and conduct of every individual. Membership of the metaviu 
is less important, since this does not regulate marriage. 

I was able to find legends about the origin of only two of these : 
Ne Tarovor, which is also spoken of as ne metaviu ni bega (the metaviu 
of the pig), and Riwangjap. The legend of Ne Tarovor runs thus: 
A man used to feed a pig, but noticed that it grew thin. He hid and 
watched and saw that a child came and ate the food. He asked her : 
“Is it you who always eats this food?” The child began to cry. 
He asked her: ‘‘ Who is your mother?” She answered: “ The 
hermaphrodite pig (ne mokiravala).’’ He brought her back to the 
village and fed her; and she began the subdivision Ne Tarovar. 
The origin of Riwangjap is similar. A man went to pick hibiscus 
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leaves and snapped off a branch. It floated away over the reef 
called Ravadula (a submerged rock off the coast of Loh) and gave 
birth to a child, and so began the subdivision Riwangjap. Riwangjap 
means literally “‘ on the hibiscus.”’ 


There is, moreover, a legend about the two tutma Gemeljat and 
Gemeltemeta. It is said that formerly, when people lived on the 
now uninhabited island Metoma, they made a feast, to which they 
brought coconuts. The members of the three tutma sat apart, and 
they of Gemeltemeta asked the others for food. The members of 
Temar broke open some coconuts and gave them to the Gemeltemeta ; 
but the Gemeljat did not give them anything. Thus began a 
cleavage, which is said to be noticeable even to-day, between the 
people of Gemeljat and the people of Gemeltemeta. 


It has been said that the tutwma are strictly exogamous. This 
applies not only to the tutma to which a person belongs by right of 
birth, but also, should he have been adopted in childhood, to that 
of his adoptive mother. Thus the child of a Gemeltemeta woman, 
who has been adopted by a man whose wife belongs to Gemeljat, 
may, on growing up, marry only a woman of Temar. As a result 
of this system of exogamous divisions, it may be that a man is not 
able to find, within his own village, any woman whom he is allowed 
to marry. He must then seek a wife from another, perhaps hostile, 
village. Sometimes an exchange of brides is arranged between two 
villages, so that neither is weakened numerically. This is, in the 
eyes of the natives, a very important consideration ; they have a 
deep-rooted antipathy to losing one of their number, and even now, 
although Christianity prevails, marriages are arranged by exchange. 
The wishes of the girl were not considered, and she might be dragged, 
all unwilling, and with extreme violence, to the nuptials arranged by 
her elders. Should such an exchange of brides not be possible, a 
young man would seize the girl of his desire, with the help of his 
friends, kinsmen and fellow villagers. This was almost always 
followed by a fight, but whatever the outcome of this might be, 
the girl was seldom restored to her people; generally pigs, arrows 
and other valuables were given in compensation for her. 
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The Kinship System. 


The kinship system of the Torres Islanders is of the kind called “ classificatory,”’ 
and though there is some difference between the terms used in the different islands, 
the general system appears to be the same throughout, and to be closely related 
to the system found in the Banks Islands.* Most of the information comes from 
Loh, and the terms used in that island will therefore be considered first.” 


Ma: father. This is used by men and women, and is extended to the father’s 
brothers ; it is also recorded as being used for the wife’s father’s father. 


Reme : mother. Used by men and women and extended to the m.sis., f.sis., f-b.w., 
f.f.y.b.w. and m.f.b.w. It is also used for the w.m.f. and by a man for the 
widow of his elder brother, if neither he nor any of his brothers marries her. 


Magola: child. Used by men and women as the reciprocal term to ma and reme. 
Sometimes the term netuk is used ; this seems to be interchangeable with magola, 
and to have the same range. 


Tigik: brother (m.s.). No verbal distinction is made between elder and younger 
brothers. The term is extended to the f.b.s., f.sis.s.,m.b.s. There is a doubtful 
record of tigik being used reciprocally between a man and the second husband 
of his deceased elder brother’s widow. 


Chichiak: brother (w.s.), sister (m.s.). This is essentially a term used between 
people of different sex. It is extended to half-brothers and half-sisters and 
to the f.b.ch. ; there is no record of its use for the f.sis.ch. or the m.b.ch., but, 
judging by the extension of the term ¢igik, it seems probable that these relatives 
also are chichiak. The term is further extended to include many affinals ; it 
is used reciprocally between a man and his b.w., w.sis., f.b.s.w., w.b.w., m.b.w. 
and w.f.y.b.w. There is a further record of chichiak being used between a 
man and his f.y.b.w. ; this is probably connected with the use of reme for the 
widow of the elder brother (see above). (The recording of chichiak as being 
used between a woman and her h.sis.d. must be an error, for this term is, every- 
where else, used only between people of opposite sex.)® 


® Dr. W. H. R. Rivers discusses the kinship of the Torres Islanders in his History 
of Melanesian Society, Vol. I, pp. 177-84. 

7 The data, on which this section is based, are derived partly from general 
statements, partly from two genealogies. It is from the latter that many uses of 
terms are taken. Except where it is certain that such factors as the relative age of 
siblings make no difference to the use of a term, the exact genealogical relationship 
is given. Thus, veme was recorded as being used by a man for the wife of his father’s 
father’s younger brother ; it may be, and probably is, also used for the wife of the 
father’s father’s elder brother, but there is no direct evidence that this is so. 

For the sake of brevity initials will be used to express genealogical relationship ; 
S. represents son, Sis. represents sister. The sex of the speaker is shown by (m.s.)= 
male speaking ; (w.s.)=female speaking.—C.H.W. 

8 This term is sometimes written jijiak by Mr. Durrad, but chichiak is most 
favoured. Phonetically, this would be ¢/it/iak. Rivers writes chiochiok (op. cit., 
p. 178).—C.H.W. 
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Takelek: sister (w.s.). There is no verbal distinction according to relative age. 
The extensions are, presumably, similar to the extensions of tigik: i.e. f.b.d., 


f.sis.d., m.b.d. Two other extensions are recorded ; between a woman and her 
h.e.b.d. and her h.b.w. 


Meruk : a reciprocal term used between a man and his sister’s children. It is also 
used between a man and his w.b.ch., his m.f.sis.ch. and his e.b.d.s.w. 


Tukwuk: grandparents and grandchildren. The female prefix re- is sometimes 
added, e.g. retukwuk, grandmother. There appear to be two varients of tukwuk: 
tukwoda and netukwoda (both of which take the possessive mino). Netukwoda 
has been recorded for the d.s. (m.s.), with the reciprocal tukwuk ; tukwoda is 
given for the e.b.s.s. (m.s.) and the m.f.f. (the reciprocal for both being twkwuk) ; 
for the b.d.ch. and the m.f.b. However, since tukwuk, as well as tukwoda, is 
given for the m.f.b. and the s.d., it seems probable that these terms are almost, 
if not quite, interchangeable. Tukwutok, which is clearly allied to the term 
tukwuk, is used between a man and the grandfather of his grandson’s wife. It 
is interesting, and unusual in the Pacific, to find a special term for people con- 
nected by marriage in this way. 

Repu: grandmother. This can, apparently, be used interchangeably with retukwuk. 
It is also recorded for the m.f.m., m.f.m.sis.d. and m.f.sis. The reciprocal term 
is always given as tukwuk. 

The terms which have been recorded so far are those primarily used between 
blood relatives ; there remain four terms which are used only between those who are 
allied by marriage: kwiliga, tivina, wuluk and recha.® A woman calls her husband 
temwan mino, “‘ my man,’’ and a man calls his wife lekwavina mino, ‘“‘ my woman ”’ ; 
there are no special terms for “‘ husband ”’ and “ wife.”” In speaking to each other a 
husband can say be-ja, a wife ja. This means “ you,” and is an exclamation or mode 
of address used otherwise only between men, or (in the form be-~ja) between women. 
If a man were to address any woman other than his wife as be-ja," he would be guilty 
of undue familiarity. 

Kwiliga. This is used reciprocally between a man and his w.f., w.f.b., w.f.sis.h. 
He also uses it for his w.f.sis. and b.s.w. ; reciprocally these women call him 
tivina. 

A woman says kwiliga to her d.h., sis.d.h., h.f.b., h.f. and deceased husband’s 
elder brother ; reciprocally these men call her tivina. 

It will be noticed that whenever Awiliga is used reciprocally, it is between 
men only. 

Tiwina. There is no record of tivina being used reciprocally ; the answering term 
appears to be always kwiliga (see above). There seems to be some doubt as to 


® Phonetically ret /{a.—C.H.W. 


1° The notes do not show clearly whether this is phonetically be-dza or bet fa.— 
C.H.W. 
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whether ¢ivina is indeed used for the s.w. (m.s.), though kwiliga (and kwalgak) 
is given definitely for the h.f. Furthermore, the evidence about the terms used 
between a man and his w.m. and his w.f.sis. is conflicting. According to one 
record they are kwiliga, with the reciprocal ¢ivina ; but another record, which 
is perhaps more reliable, gives w.m. as tivina and d.h. (w.s.) as kwiliga; there 
is moreover a general statement to the effect that the w.m.sis. is called tivina. 


Wuluk. This is always used reciprocally and primarily between the w.b. and 
sis.h. (m.s.) and between the h.sis. and b.w. (w.s.). It is also recorded for the 
h.sis.d. It is more usual, however, for these women to have the feminine prefix 
re- added to the kinship term, and rewuluk has been recorded also for the h.b.s.w. 
and the h.e.b.d.s.w. 


Recha. This is used reciprocally between a woman and her h.m. and her h.m.sis. 


There are three ways of expressing the first person possessive in these kinship 
terms: by adding the word mino after the term, e.g. magola mino (my child) ; by 
adding the word nek before the term, e.g. nek magola (my child) ; and by adding the 
suffix -k, e.g. tukwuk (my grandchild). The use of nek seems to be only in conjunction 
with the term magola, though in the word netukwoda mino (recorded in one genealogy 
for the d.s. (m.s.)) there seems to be a double possessive, mek and mino. Mino is 
apparently used only with the terms for father, mother, child and grandchild (twkwoda 
mino but not tukwu mino), and there is no record to show that these ever take the 
possessive suffix -k. The terms for brother, sister and mother’s brother are never 
found in conjunction with mino, nor are any of the terms for relatives by marriage ; 
all these take the possessive suffix. None of these ways of expressing the possessive 
are used to distinguish between the terms in their primary and in their extended 
sense. Magola mino is used for the brother’s child as well as for the speaker’s own 
child, and even for the s.d.h. (m.s.) ; reme mino is used for the m.sis., the eldest 
brother’s wife (m.s.), and even by a woman for the wife of her husband’s eldest 
brother. When anyone wishes to distinguish the true members of the individual 
family from other kindred, the word chir is used before the kinship term ; e.g. chir 
netuk, my own true child. 


An analysis of the extension and range of the kinship terms of Loh shows certain 
interesting features, many of which are paralleled in the Banks Islands. Unfortunately 
there is nothing to show how wide the range of the terms is: whether they are 
extended to all members of the same metaviu or even of the same tutma ; or whether, 
as is usual, the range of the terms for affinals is more restricted than that of the 
terms of consanguinity. One characteristic is immediately noticeable : the extension 
of terms irrespective of clan filiations or lines of descent. Father’s sister and mother’s 
sister are alike reme; ortho-cousins and cross-cousins are all addressed as siblings. 
Strangely enough the husband of the mother’s sister is not called by the term for 
father, and indeed there is no kinship term to express this relationship. 

Another characteristic of the Loh kinship system is the use of certain terms 
for people of different generations ; what may be referred to as ‘‘ generation shift.” 
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The most noticeable examples of this seem to be associated with the practice of 
distinguishing, for purposes of remarriage, between the husband’s elder and younger 
brothers. It is stated that the eldest brother of the family looks after the younger 
ones ; if he should die, then the brother next in age takes over this responsibility. 
A woman who marries a younger brother may call her husband’s eldest brother by 
his name, but one of the genealogies records that she addresses him as ma, father ; 
furthermore she calls the children of this man by the terms for siblings, and his grand- 
children she calls ‘“ child.’’ Thus an eldest brother, in virtue apparently of his 
position as guardian of his younger brothers, is raised by the wives of these younger 
brothers to the status of father, and so correspondingly his children and grand- 
children are treated verbally as though they belonged to the generation above their 
own. Furthermore, when a man dies, his widow may marry one of his younger 
brothers, but not one of his elder brothers. It is said that she will call the latter 
kwiliga and they will call her tivina, thereby emphasizing the fact that they cannot 
marry. There is no example of this use of Rwiliga and tivina in the genealogies 
recorded, but the use of ma and magola mino between a woman and her husband’s 
eldest brother in itself implies a taboo on marriage. Should a widow not marry 
one of her deceased husband’s younger brothers, then they will address her as reme 
mino, my mother, and she in return will say to them nek magola. This doubtless 
explains why, in one of the recorded genealogies, a man calls the wife of his father’s 
elder brother reme, but the wife of his father’s younger brother chichiak (a term used 
for sister and for brother’s wife). The use of chichiak for the wife of the maternal 
uncle cannot be accounted for in this way. It is obviously associated with the 
extension of the word tukwuk (grandchild) for the wife of the sister’s son (m.s.). 

The Loh kinship system differs from that of the Banks Islands in one interesting 
respect : the use of a single reciprocal term between a man and his mother’s brother. 
This is common in other parts of the Pacific. In Loh, the term is further used between 
a man and his m.f.sis.s. (who is inevitably a fellow clansman) and also his m.b.d.s., 
who may be, but certainly is not necessarily, of the same clan as himself. 

The functional significance of the anomalous features of the Loh kinship system 
might be better understood if there were more information about kinship behaviour ; 
unfortunately it is rather meagre, and tells only of the formal conduct of relatives 
towards each other. Before passing on to this, however, it will be well, for the sake 
of comparison, to give the kinship terms of the islands of Tegua and Hiw, although 
these have been recorded only in part. 

On the island of Tegua the kinship terms resemble those of Loh, and their 
extension to relatives outside the individual family is similar, though with some 
important differences. Netuk seems more usual than magola mino for ‘‘ my child,” 
and temak is an alternative to ma mino, “‘ my father.” There is some discrepancy 
about the terms for husband and wife: in one place it is stated that a man calls his 
wife rechiga and she calls him cha; elsewhere letela and lekwavina mino are given 
alternatively for “‘ wife,” and temwanekua (said to be a distinctively Teguan term) 
for husband. The most important difference between the systems of Tegua and of 
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Loh is in the term used for the mother’s brother’s wife. There seems to be some 
doubt as to what term is used in Tegua, but this woman is certainly not.called 
“sister” as she isin Loh. In the Teguan genealogy a man, Abraham, has married 
three times; both he and his first wife are (apparently) dead ; his third wife, by 
whom he had no children, has married again. Abraham’s sister’s son, Lonsdale, is 
said to call Abraham’s second wife reme mino, but between him and Abraham’s 
third wife the term kwalgok is said to be used. In Loh kwalgok is given as an 
alternative to kwiliga for the husband’s father ; it is possible that some mistake has 
crept into the Teguan record, or else that the kinship bond between Lonsdale and 
his maternal uncle’s third wife is traced by a different line, which presents a different 
kinship pattern. Another difference between Loh and Tegua is the use of a kinship 
term in the latter island for the mother’s sister’s husband. He is called temok or 
ma mino, father. There is no record for Loh of the term used for the husband of the 
mother’s brother’s daughter ; in Tegua he is called wuluk, or alternatively kwatuga, 
both these terms being reciprocal. Kwatuga is given as an alternative to wuluk 
only in this one context, and is not mentioned elsewhere. 

The genealogy by means of which the kinship system of Tegua was examined 
shows some interesting examples of the extension of terms. Ma mino is used for 
the m.b.s.w.m. ; wuluk is used reciprocally between a man and his m.b.w.b., his 
m.b.s.w.f. and his m.b.d.h.; Awiliga is used between a woman and her h.m.b.w. 
(though it is said that there is no kinship term for the h.f.w.b.; between a man 
and woman so related only personal names are used). A very interesting extension 
of tamak and netuk is found in the terms wuluk tamak and wuluk netuk, which are used 
between a man and the husband of his (deceased) father’s third wife. In a matri- 
lineal society it is very improbable that these men should be linked by any bonds of 
clanship ; all that unites them is the bond between a man and his step-mother. 
Elsewhere there is evidence that relationship which results from second marriages is 
considered important. A man calls the wife of his step-mother’s brother reme mino ; 
and the brother of his step-mother is meruk ; the second husband of his m.b.s.w.m. 
he calls ma mino. The husband of his mother’s brother’s third wife he calls tigik 
and is so addressed in return, though why this should be so is not clear, and presents 
an unexpected generation shift ; it may perhaps be due to a line of genealogical 
relationship between the two men which has not been recorded, and have nothing 
to do with any affinal bonds. 


The kinship records from Hiw Island are fragmentary and show some signs of 
confusion. They are recorded on the basis of only one genealogy (as are those of 
Tegua) and seem therefore much less reliable than those of Loh. It is clear, however, 
that the terms themselves are different from those of the more southerly islands, and 
that there are also differences in the kinship pattern. 

Mamakia: father, father’s brothers. 
Tatakia : mother, mother’s sisters. 


Mwegoiakia: child (m. and w.s.), sister’s child (w.s.). 
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Tetk or mwagatina: brother (m.s.), f.w.s., m.b.s.s. and reciprocally. The term 
is only used between those of the same sex. 


Tutvak : sister, f.w.d., m.b.s.d., and reciprocally. It is only used between those of 
opposite sex. 


Meruk: used as in Loh between a man and his sister’s children, and his m.sis.d.ch. 


Pupukia: mother’s father, mother’s mother. The reciprocal term is said to be 
mamakia ; this seems extraordinary and can hardly be accepted without further 
evidence. 

Woiuk : primarily this means wife’s brother, but, unlike wuluk in Loh, it is said not 
to be used reciprocally ; the answering term being kwiiga. On the other hand 
a man is recorded as saying woiuk to the husband of his f.sis.d. and of his f.w.d. 
(both of which women he would call by the term for sister) and these men are 
said to call him Awtiga in reply. Certainly there is some confusion here, though 
it does seem true that wuluk is never used reciprocally. 


Kwiiga: used reciprocally between a man and his wife’s parents, and perhaps, 
though this seems very doubtful, his mother’s sister’s husband ; also, according 
to one statement, between a man and his brother’s wife. Kwiiga is used also 
reciprocally to woiuk. 

A man calls his wife tekwinana or tekwinakia; a woman calls her husband 
tekwenakia or temwankia. 

There is one term, mootkia, which seems to be a variant of megoiakia; it is 
recorded as being used by a man for his step-children (who, in the context, happen to 
be also the children of his deceased elder brother), who in return call him mamakia. 

It is unfortunate that these records from Hiw do not appear to be sufficiently 
full nor sufficiently reliable to be used as a basis for kinship analysis. The use of the 
sibling terms ¢e1k and tutvak for the children of the maternal uncle’s daughter, instead 
of, as in Loh, for the children of the maternal uncle, is particularly interesting, since 
a similar generation shift is found in some of the Banks Islands." 


Kinship Behaviour. 


The information concerning kinship behaviour refers primarily 
to the island of Loh. A man treats his father-in-law with great 
respect. If the latter approaches him when he is sitting down, the 
son-in-law will stand up before answering any question or remark 
made to him. Both will make a wide detour in passing each other. 
If the father-in-law is sitting down, his son-in-law will not approach 
him closely, even to speak to him ; he will address him from a little 


1 W. H. R. Rivers, op. cit., pp. 33-4. Mother’s brother’s daughter’s children 
are classified with grandchildren. 
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distance, and the father-in-law will not rise to reply. If the father- 
in-law is carrying anything on his shoulder and calls to his son-in-law 
to take it off, the latter will ask him to put it down on the ground 
first. Should the father-in-law be sitting in some narrow space, as 
for instance in the gemel, and the son-in-law wish to pass, the latter 
will ask him to rise and let him go by ; if, however, the elder man does 
not wish to rise, the younger will say to him “ Turn away your 
face,’’ and when the elder man does so, then the younger will walk 
past. It seems that to some extent a man extends this respect for 
his wife’s father to his wife’s father’s brother, for it is said that men 
who are related thus do not speak each other’s names. Between a 
man and his wife’s mother and wife’s mother’s sister also respectful 
behaviour has to be observed. If one of these women is sitting down, 
he will not pass close by, but will make a wide circuit, or if this is not 
possible, will bend down as he passes, or wait for her to stand up. 
Reciprocally a woman behaves with deference towards her daughter’s 
husband or sister’s daughter’s husband. The personal name is 
never used between such relatives. In Hiw also this “ avoidance ”’ 
between a man and his wife’s parents is found. It is recorded that 
a man may not speak the name of his wife’s father (kwiiga), and 
should he do so he must pay a fine of bows, arrows, pig’s jawbones 
or kava to the injured relative. He may speak to his kwiiga for 
permission to pass by him, and the latter will then turn aside his 
head. If anyone, while playing with a man, touches his head, his 
father-in-law may scold the offender, saying “‘ Do not play with my 
kwiiga, for he is sacred.” (Tate togatoga keta mi kwiiga ne ga tok.) 
A man’s mother-in-law will not eat anything that her son-in-law has 
carried on his shoulder; anything which he carries in his hand 
she may eat. 

There is no definite record to tell whether a woman behaves in 
the same deferential manner towards her husband’s parents, but 
it is probable that she does, for it is stated that personal names are 
not used between a woman and her husband’s father’s brother, nor, 
though this is queried, between a woman and her husband’s father. 

Between affinals of the same generation the “ avoidance ’’ is 
less marked than between father and son-in-law ; men who call each 
other wuluk treat each other with marked respect, but they may use 
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the personal name. A woman, however, though she may address 
her sister-in-law by the common be-ja, “‘ you,” may not speak her 
name, or should she do so, would have to make some gift to atone for 
this lack of respect. She may not take anything from above her 
sister-in-law’s head, and, if she is sitting down, she usually rises 
when her sister-in-law draws near. 


There are no records of the patterns of behaviour between 
siblings of different sexes, between parents and children, between 
those who are meruk, or between a woman and her brother’s children. 
It is probable, however, that the appropriate kinship behaviour is 
extended, perhaps in a less intense form, to all those relatives to 
whom the familial kinship terms are extended. 


RITUAL LIFE 


The ritual life of the Torres Islanders in former days seems 
to have been concerned primarily with the social development of 
the individual from birth to death, and with certain secret associa- 
tions called Termet. The data concerning these things are necessarily 
incomplete, since the rites themselves have long been abandoned, 
but they are amply sufficient to show that the general pattern of the 
ritual life was the same as that which existed in the Banks Islands 
and in many parts of the northern New Hebrides. 


Birth and Infancy. 


There is no evidence that the Torres Islanders believed that 
conception was brought about by any supernatural agency; the 
evidence on this subject is, however, only negative,and it is possible 
that in former days they may have had beliefs similar to those 
reported from the other islands. 

When a woman becomes pregnant she seeks help from the ghost 
of her father or grandfather, asking that he will take care of her at 
the time of her delivery. She also drinks an infusion made from the 
tender shoots of a certain shrub; these shoots are then squeezed, 
wrapped in a leaf, and bound round with string ; when her labour 
pains begin, this string is loosened. An expectant mother also 
observes a number of food taboos to guard against difficult labour. 
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Anything binding or tight is to be avoided. She abstains from certain 
varieties of bananas because their roots cling tenaciously to the soil. 
She is careful, furthermore, not to eat any fish which have been shot 
or caught by a hook and line; should she do so, there is a danger that 
when being used again, the same line might break, or the fish escape 
with the arrow in it; this would cause the woman to die in child- 
birth. A pregnant woman is extremely careful of all the fish which 
she eats, and will accept no such food from anyone but her husband 
or those on whose goodwill she can rely. The amount of regard 
which a man has for his wife may be gauged by the care with which 
he looks after her and shelters her from things hurtful. A woman 
is also careful not to go anywhere near the sacred places belonging 
to the secret associations. These are always by the sea-shore and 
their neighbourhood is marked by long bamboo rods, cut in the shape 
ofafork. A pregnant woman must not even eat any fish caught near 
such a bamboo ; were she to do so, she would give birth to twins or 
to a monster. It is believed that a woman who gives birth to 
anything which is abnormal must have gone near, or come indirectly 
into contact with, some sacred place. Her husband also refrains 
from going near any such place, lest his wife should suffer from his 
carelessness or presumption. 


If a woman is pregnant for the first time, the husband does 
what is termed ter vagonachia. At the earliest moment when the 
woman knows that she has conceived, he takes a length of string 
and ties a knot in it; another knot is tied for every month that 
passes until the time for delivery comes. When labour begins, the 
knots are unfastened. From the moment that the first knot is 
tied, the husband carefully guards the string, keeping it in a secret 
place lest an enemy should take it. If an enemy were to get posses- 
sion of it and loosen the knots prematurely, the woman would die. 
She will die also if her husband is careless or remiss in knotting the 
string, or if an enemy, learning of her condition, should make the 
first knot before her husband does so. 


When a new moon is seen with “ the old moon in her arms,” 
the people bandy jests, asking in sport whose child it is that the 
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moon is big with; and they will then mention the name of any 
woman who is near her time of delivery. 


When her labour pains begin, the expectant mother goes into 
the bush to the customary retiring place of the women. If the 
weather is bad a rough shelter may be set up for her, but this is not 
usually considered necessary. She is helped by her mother and 
other female relatives—married women older than herself, who have 
had experience. Should a woman other than a near relative be 
asked to help, it would be necessary to pay her for her services. 
The afterbirth is buried near the place of delivery ; neither it nor 
the umbilical cord are considered to be of any importance. (In this 
the Torres Islanders differ markedly from the people of the Banks 
Group ; among them a woman is delivered in the house, the after- 
birth is buried beside her sleeping place, and a fire lighted over it.) 
To guard his wife against difficulty and danger while she is in labour, 
a man goes at this time into the gemel, drinks kava and pours out the 
dregs as an offering to the ghosts. This he does to overcome any 
ghostly influence which may be retarding his wife’s delivery, and 
to pray them to draw back her soul if she is in danger of dying. 


If twins are born and they are of the same sex, they are allowed 
to live; if they are of opposite sex they are killed. The reason 
for this seems to be that they are believed to have had sexual inter- 
course within the womb, and to have committed incest therefore. 
Infanticide was probably common throughout the group. If a 
mother did not wish to rear an infant, perhaps because it was not of 
the right sex, she would kill it, unless someone wished to adopt it. 
If this is done the child is regarded as belonging to its adoptive 
parents, and they will give food for it until it leaves its mother.™ 
A woman might also kill her infant if she had quarrelled with her 
husband, a means of revenge which was particularly effective against 
a man who was attached to his offspring. No great care was taken 
in disposing of the corpse ; it was usually buried in a shallow hole 


12 The custom of the Banks Islands, whereby children are freely adopted, and the 
knowledge of their true parents is carefully concealed from them, is entirely unknown 
to the Torres Islanders. They are not particularly eager to adopt children, nor, if a 
child is adopted, to hide from it the true facts of its parentage. 
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ny near the village and covered with stones.!* If a woman died while 
she was still suckling a baby, no one would try to rear it ; it would 
to be buried alive in the same grave as its mother. No very strong 
he affection seems to be felt for newborn infants and if they die they are 
ot not bewailed. Wailing is a mark of respect for the dead; new- 
id born infants, who had no honour in life, receive none in death. 
ve After delivery the mother returns to her house and remains 
be there for five days. When these are passed, she goes down to the 
S . beach to bathe; the infant, however, remains in the house for 
or yet another five days. If it is a male the septum of the nose is 
‘is pierced on the third day after birth, but otherwise there are no 
KS ceremonies until it leaves the house for the first time. Soon after 
r- the birth, though exactly when is not recorded, the mother is given a 
.) , drink made from coconut milk, over which certain songs have been 
?, chanted. For ten days after she has drunk this, her husband and 
1€ elder children stay quietly at home, and eat only very plain food, 
y such as roasted yams; puddings with coconut milk sauce are 
d forbidden. During this time, too, great care is taken as to who 
approaches the mother ; no one who has recently had sexual inter- 
d course is allowed near her, lest she should fall ill. If anyone does 


come to visit her during her confinement, and later she becomes ill, 
it is considered certain that the visitor must have been lax in her 
e conduct. When the ten days are over, a feast is made consisting of 
pudding flavoured with coconut cream. 


f In preparation for the first important ceremony which is per- 
7 formed for the new child, the father takes a leaf of the umbrella palm, 
a deep scarlet flower of an Amomum (called by the natives noma- 
e 


kalkal) and a flower of the shrub called geragera. He wraps the 
flowers in the palm leaf, and before daybreak, hands the packet to 
F someone of high Hukwa rank. This man sings an incantation 
t over it, thus consecrating it to the use to which it is to be put, and 
l hands it back to the father. When the sun is up, he and the mother— 
> she carrying the infant, he the charmed packet—go a little way 


18 Contrast this with the custom in Motalava, in the Banks Islands ; here the 
body is buried in the house to protect it from any enemy who might take a piece of 
the child’s flesh and use it as a charm to bring about the death of the mother ; the 
child and the mother being regarded as one flesh. 
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along the path into the bush. He goes first, cutting down branches 
and throwing them on the path, while he utters a prayer or charm 
(called tortor) as follows: ‘‘ Noma nig nok: sit raka chia ner magola 
kike da hemwera termet kwesasa: hag ri kwutun hemwera ruar ma 
pupun picm.”’ At the end of this speech he calls out the name of 
some dead man who in life had attained high rank in the Hukwa. 
They then return home. The father goes to the gemel, where he 
drinks kava and offers the dregs to some friendly ghost, saying: 
“There is kava for your drinking (goma gi mnierk),”’ and praying it 
to bring back the infant’s soul safely, from the place in the bush to 
which it had been carried. The mother, meanwhile, returns to the 
house, where she washes the child, to free it from any taint of evil 
which it may have contracted from malignant spirits in the bush. 
She then waits for it to sneeze, a sign that the soul has returned to 
the body, and says: “ Run back quickly from the place where we 
walked ’”’ (Verlag muler hau mer da ner verta kermen ma gerl te). 
The word kermen is the exclusive form of the pronoun, and its use 
in this context seems to point to the fact that the mother is addressing, 
not her child on her lap, but rather the soul of the child, which 
moves independently. 

During the early days of its life, the mother must not wash her 
infant outside the village precincts ; later she may do so, but she 
will be careful not to lay it on the bare earth, but on a leaf of umbrella- 
palm, and precautions are taken not to allow any of the water, which 
is poured over the child, to drain off the leaf. It is possible that the 
first washing outside the village, in the garden, may be a ritual one, 
for it is said that on this occasion the infant is laid on the very 
leaf used in making the charmed package which the father carried 
on the first ceremonial visit to the bush. 

When the baby is growing strong, a further ceremony is per- 
formed, and is followed by a feast. Fish are caught, a pig is killed, 
and with vegetables these are put into the ovens. Then some of the 
child’s relatives go into the bush near the village, and set up a model 
building, just beside the pathway. If the child is a boy, they make a 
miniature gemel, and put into it models of all those things which are 
found in a gemel, such as an oven, water containers, leaves for cooking, 
a sleeping mat, head-rest, kava cup, and water bowl. If the child is 
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a girl, a miniature dwelling-house is built and models of household 
goods and utensils are put inside. The child is laid on the mat 
inside the building and is fed with chewed food and a little coconut 
milk. It is then carried down to the beach, followed by its relatives, 
who, as they go, place pieces of stone or rock in the clefts or on the 
stumps of trees along the pathway. This is done to symbolize the 
muscular strength and power of work, which they wish the infant to 
possess when it grows up. To symbolize its future agility in tree- 
climbing, the infant is held near the base of a small tree of the kind 
called mwerameuk and lifted up along the trunk. A branch of this 
tree is also taken to the beach and its leaves are used for wrapping 
up winkles, which the people collect for the purpose. Winkles are 
used for fishing bait, and this wrapping is to symbolize the child’s 
future activity as a fisherman. After this, some ten men or more 
take the branch, swim out to sea with it, and leave it floating, thus 
symbolizing the child’s future skill in swimming. Meanwhile the 
other people present bathe by the shore, and then everyone returns 
to the village. The ovens are opened and the feast begins. Should 
the child be a boy, a miniature bow and arrow are hung above the. 
doorway of his home. 

For a small boy, another ceremony is performed some time later 
to introduce him to the gemel, the home of the male population of 
the community. This is called Nerv ven Gemel. It is not an initiation 
rite, and after it the child continues to live with his mother whom 
he is still too young to leave. A pudding, made from four or five 
yams, is prepared in the gemel. While it is cooking some stakes are 
set up in a row in the open space before the gemel door, and arrows 
and the tusked jaw-bones of pigs are tied to them. These valuables 
have been contributed by various people. The father then fastens 
strands of a creeper, called wim-gau, round his son’s waist, ankles 
and upper arms ; and thrusts into the armlets sprigs of the scented 
shrub hag. Three men, one of high rank in the Hukwa leading, walk 
round the row of stakes, and then in and out between them in 
serpentine fashion (called jer tag) ; the father follows them, carrying 
his son. A slab of wood, or piece of a tree, is then laid down by the 
gemel door, and on it are placed pieces of the root from which kava 
is made. A man sits beside the board with the child on his knees, 
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and both of them pick up a piece of the root and lay it down again, 
the child being made to imitate the man’s actions. This symbolizes 
the practice of kava drinking in which the boy will participate in 
later life. The two other men then sit down and pick up pieces of 
the root in the same way. After this, a pig’s jaw-bone is brought 
and the child is made to tap it twice with a little stone which is put 
into his hand. This doubtless symbolizes the killing of pigs, which 
forms part of the ritual accompanying a rise in rank in the Hukwa. 
The men then go into the gemel, open a green coconut and share the 
milk and soft flesh, some of which the child also is made to drink and 
eat. Then the pudding is eaten, the child again being given a small 
portion. When this is finished the goods which were hung on the 
stakes are distributed ; each man who made a contribution receives 
an equivalent return, care being taken that his own gift is not handed 
back to him. 


The Hukwa. 


Membership of the Hukwa was open to all males in the com- 
munity, and only a boy destitute of near relatives or friends would 
fail to enter its lowest ranks ; to ascend to the higher ranks demanded 
an ever increasing expenditure of wealth. In Loh there were nine 
ranks which, from lowest to highest, were named as follows : 


1. Pu-rautuwe. 6. Pu-temohria. 
2. Pu-avrik. 7. Pu-tovohukwa. 
3. Pu-kwetegiav. 8. Pu-avdamwa. 
4. Pu-avwar. g. Pu-neliav. 

5. Pu-avtagataga. 


Each of these ranks had its own compartment in the gemel, except 
the first two, which shared the compartment nearest the door, 
although the space on the left-hand side was considered to belong 
properly to Pu-avrik. 

The rite of Nev ven Gemel, which was performed when a boy was 
still a baby, was only an introduction to the gemel. Some years 
later he was formally received by the rite called Ney Merera, though 
even this was distinct from initiation into the Hukwa, which came 
when he was yet older. 
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A ripe coconut which had fallen from the tree but not yet 
sprouted was brought into the gemel, where the boy opened and 
scraped it and crushed the scrapings with a wooden pestle in a cup 
made from a half coconut, thus forming a thick white juice. This 
he smeared upon his head, using the pestle for the purpose, and 
when the cup was empty he put the two halves of it together, bound 
them round with a creeper, and hung them up in the compartment 
belonging to Pu-rautuwe. He then painted his forehead with a 
mixture of burnt coconut shell and the sap of a certain tree. At this 
time too he put on the girdle and leaf which comprised the dress of an 
adult islander. He laid down a mat for a bed-place, and fenced it 
round at the sides and head with the bark of a tree and with leaves 
of the umbrella palm, thus setting himself apart from his elders 
who have preceded him. Over his bed-place he set a shrub of the 
kind called ninioy, wrapped in two dry leaves of the umbrella palm. 
For five days he had to observe certain taboos. He might eat only 
dry food, and he was forbidden to mention the name of the chestnut 
(mweuk) or the pandanus (gira) ; he might call the latter veda, but 
if he forgot and used its ordinary name he would be chaffed with the 
threat of baldness, to which he would reply quickly: “ho para!”’ 
(may it fall beside me!) During this time, too, he must take very 
great care to protect his head from the sun. Whenever he went out 
he held a leaf of the umbrella palm over him, and even when working 
he would not lay this aside ; should he do so, and should the sun’s 
rays fall on his head, he would become bald. The white ointment 
on his hair was renewed whenever it faded, until on the fifth day he 
went down to the beach to wash. As he threw the water over him- 
self, the ointment flowed down over his body. After washing he 
returned to the village and his hair was cut off. This hair was “ the 
hair of the house’”’; the new growth would be “ the hair of the 
gemel.’’ Finally he was given a pudding made with coconut sauce 
to mark the end of his period of abstinence. 

Unless a boy were destitute of relatives with the necessary wealth 
or influence, his initiation into the Hukwa followed in due course. 
His acceptance as a candidate depended upon the goodwill of the 
older men, particularly of those who belonged to the two highest 
ranks, without whose permission no one could advance. 
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The following is a very brief summary of the rites performed 
if a man of Pu-kwetegiav wished to initiate his brother into the 
Hukwa. Unfortunately it is only recorded from hearsay, and repre- 
sents probably only the bare outline of a very intricate ceremony. 

The introducer gives his candidate a pig. A number of stakes 
are set in clumps in the open space in front of the gemel, the number 
of clumps corresponding to the number of ranks in the Hukwa. 
The candidate ties his pig to a stake in the clump set up for the 
Pu-kwetegiav, and to other stakes in this clump are tied arrows 
and pigs’ jaw-bones to the required amount. On the day fixed for 
the ceremony two men beat the large slit-gong outside the gemel 
door, and several others beat upon a log (called ner kwila) which has 
also been laid there to act as a sounding board. The candidate is 
decorated with belt, armlets and anklets, into which are stuck sprigs 
of a yellow scented shrub (vava). Then the members of the Hukwa, 
ranged according to their rank, dance among the clumps of stakes, 
passing in and out of them in the characteristic serpentine manner. 
The candidate carries over his shoulder an umbrella-palm leaf, from 
the handle of which hangs a pig’s jaw-bone (ner palahi herga). When 
the dance is finished they all retire to the gemel, and the man of highest 
rank (the chief man of Pu-neliav or Pu-avdamwa) takes four pieces 
of kava root, saying: “ Ner gi ni tukwu”’ (Kava for the ancestors), 
and thrusts them into the thatch of the lowest compartment, that 
belonging to Pu-rautuwe. He places there also, the candidate’s 
umbrella and the sprigs with which he had decorated his armlets, 
belt and anklets. The pig is killed and from it a feast is prepared 
for the members of the Pu-kwetegiav division, who also receive the 
arrows and jaw-bones which were hung on the stakes. Throughout 
the night the men of this division sit in the gemel/ drinking kava 
freely, but the new member does not share in this; he sits cross- 
legged in his place, and does not break his fast until morning, when 
a roasted yam is given to him. The feast is not cooked until the 
morning, and while the stones are being heated for the oven, the 
men go out and fetch umbrella-palm and coconut leaves, with which 
they make a bed-place for their new member, decorating it with 
leaves and flowers. This bed-place is called ner kworkwor. The new 
member must remain in the gemel for five days, at the end of which 
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time the other men of Pu-kwetegiav accompany him to the beach, 
taking with them all the decorations of the bed-place, which they 
lay on the rocks by the shore. They are probably put in those parts 
of the beach which are the preserves of the secret associations, and 
where all the used masks of these societies are put. If this is so, it 
may point to some connection between the Hukwa and the secret 
associations. When the party returns, the kava bowls are again 
filled, while the new member goes out into the space in front of 
the gemel with a ripe coconut, pieces of which he distributes to the 
people of the village. This custom is called Ner Ganlima, “ the 
food of the hand.”’ On the following day all the people go to the 
beach to fish, and make a feast of their catch. From this time one 
hundred days are counted, and then the leaves, of which the new 
member’s bed was made, are thrown away. 

It is said that if a man of Pu-avdamwa wished to raise to this 
rank a man of Pu-avtagataga, the latter could skip the intervening 
divisions. The introducer set up in the bush behind the gemel a 
stake, which was removed every evening. This was done for six or 
seven days. The stake was removed lest the candidate should 
refuse to go on with the ceremony and secretly throw the stake away. 
It may be that the skipping of a division involved a heavy outlay, 
heavier than he would feel equal to. After some days, two wooden 
pillars or stocks were put up in the open space in front of the gemel ; 
this was called ner mok terpena. After some days other stocks were 
added to these, and a rough shelter of leaves was erected over them.'* 
A dance was held, and when it was over a compartment (chty ria) 
was made in the gemel between Pu-temoria and Pu-tovohukwa ; - 
here a yam was roasted for the candidate, and here he must eat for 
six days before proceeding to the ceremonies for entrance to Pu- 
avdamwa. The ceremony attending his entrance into that division 
resembles that described for entrance into Pu-kwetegiav. 


14 The members of Pu-avdamwa used for these stocks, trunks of the Malay apple 
(gavika). It is stated elsewhere that such a stock was set up behind the gemel and 
that the drummers sat in the space in front of the geme/ ; and that, although some- 
times more than one such pillar was erected, there were never more than four. The 
wooden pillar set up for a dance called ner pol, on which men of Pu-avdamwa and of 
Pu-tovohukwa danced, was of casuarina (n‘ar) wood. Other trees used for dancing 
pillars were ner kwonakwona and ner mema. 

H 
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Death and the Disposal of the Dead. 


Except when very old people die, death is never considered 
by the Torres Islanders to be due to natural causes, but is always 
believed to be the result of sorcery or of the evil influences of some 
sacred place which the deceased must have visited. Owing to the 
belief in the power of charms, an atmosphere of suspicion pervades 
the community, and after a death secret inquiries are at once made 
to discover who is responsible for it; inquiries which inevitably 
often lead to quarrels. 


The funeral rites of a man depend upon his rank in the Hukwa. 
The following account describes the ceremonial which was carried 
out for a man of Pu-avdamwa rank. 


As the dying man is breathing his last, two men begin to beat 
the gong that stands outside the gemel, and they continue to do 
this while the body is being washed. For this washing, a low and 
narrow platform of bamboo is set up, on which the corpse is laid. 
One man pours water over the body, while the other cleanses it with 
whisps of coconut fibre. It is then adorned with anklets, armlets 
and garters, into which leaves are thrust; and into the hair, on 
either side of the head, are put two nomakalkal flowers and two long 
cock’s-feathers. The dead man is then placed on a mat and carried 
into his house, where the relatives sit round him and wail. A large 
bag, decorated with cycas and hibiscus leaves, is filled with yams ; 
and into a smaller bag, decorated in the same way, are put a piece of 
sugar cane, a green coconut, a wooden pudding-knife, and a small 
shell for scraping roasted yams. A bamboo water-container is 
filled and put just inside the door of the gemel (not in the usual 
position for water-containers) in a place called ner terna chiyar. 
This water is called ner pe mweuy. Some of the dead man’s pigs 
are fastened to stakes outside the gemel door. The gong is then 
beaten ; the corpse is carried from the dwelling-house and laid across 
the raised threshold of the gemel. It is further adorned with bunches 
of scented leaves thrust into armlets and necklet ; the hair is combed, 
smeared with coconut oil and decorated with fowls’ feathers and 
flowers of different kinds ; the forehead, breast and arms are smeared 
with charcoal. Several men now bring pigs’ jaw-bones, and one of 
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them, standing behind the head of the corpse and holding out a jaw- 
bone, speaks into the dead man’s ear, addressing him by name : 


Verlag row, verlag row, ner termet rowrow guroker 

Run away, run away, the ghost is after you. 

Nomwa perlaht niakiker, nomakalkal niakiker 

Here is the jaw-bone for you, here is nomakalkal for you. 


A nomakalkal blossom is put on the mat beneath the neck of the 
corpse, and other flowers are laid beneath the body. In the left 
hand are placed the dead man’s fighting bow and a sheaf of arrows ; 
in the right his fighting club. One end of a long piece of cord is put © 
into the corpse’s hand, and the other is held by a near relative of the 
deceased, while he kills the pigs which have been tethered outside 
the gemel. The corpse is then carried into the gemel, and set down 
in the compartment belonging to the lowest rank, Pu-rautuwe. The 
male mourners then sit down and drink kava in the compartments 
belonging to their own ranks ; the women gather round the corpse. 
This is the only occasion on which women are allowed inside the 
gemel. When the kava drinking is ended, the dead man is taken back 
to his house; food is prepared, the ovens are heated and packed 
and there is an interval of several hours until the feast is cooked. 
Then the ovens are opened, and the corpse is again laid across the 
threshold of the gemel. Now, to the beating of the gong, the corpse 
is carried to its final resting place in the kwor, the open stone-edged 
trench beside the gemel. The two decorated bags and the water- 
container are carried after it. A little water is poured into the mouth 
of the corpse, with the words : “‘ Nomwa pei mweuy mweker niaktker ”’ 
(Here is water for your drinking). Those who carry the bags say , 
““ Nomwa teya mweuy niak meker,’”’ and then hang them on a stake 
which has been set up at the head of the kwor.’ The water-container 
is stood beside them. Coconuts, from trees belonging to men who 
have died previously, are also hung on this stake, with the words : 
“Here is something belonging to those who died long ago.” The 
mourners then all gather round the kwor and wail. When this is 
over, the kwor is enclosed by a small fence of reeds. The mourners 
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visit the corpse and wail every day for five days, and during this 
time a small fire is kept burning in the dead man’s house. On the 
fifth day a big feast is made. The mourners bring valuables— 
pigs’ jaw-bones, arrows, etc.—to the dead man’s house ; these are 
afterwards redistributed among those who brought them. The 
ovens are heated and packed, and while the food is cooking, the men 
drink kava. The feast is eaten in the evening and after this kava is 
again drunk. Visitors remain in the village during the night, and 
at dawn all the mourners go down to the sea to bathe. They take 
with them a brand from the small fire in the dead man’s house, which 
they cast into the sea; the fire is then allowed to go out. After 
bathing every man takes a branch of the yere tree and these branches 
are first set in a row, and are then taken by two men and laid on a 
rock in the place sacred to the Termet society. As they return to 
the village these men take a small casuarina tree, set it up beside 
the kwor, and fasten to it a coconut leaf whose fronds have been finely 
shredded to form a fringe. 


Five days later another feast is made, and from now a long 
succession of feasts is held to commemorate the dead man: there is 
a feast on every tenth day for one hundred days, and then on every 
hundredth day until one thousand days have passed since the death. 
The tally of days is kept by means of a notched stick, a new notch 
being cut first thing every morning by the man whose duty it is to 
keep the record. The same succession of death feasts is held in the 
Land of the Dead. On Hiw, and perhaps also on other islands, a 
death feast is accompanied by an offering to the dead; a small 
portion of food is thrown aside with the words: ‘“ Here is food for 
you, X-.” If several deaths have occurred in quick succession, so 
that the correct observance of the death feasts would seriously 
interfere with the necessary work in the gardens, one very big feast 
is held for all every ten days. 


On the tenth day after death, the skull is removed from the 
corpse and cleaned with a mixture of sand and water, the water 
being taken from the container which was set beside the kwor. The 
man who does the work sits by the kwor, his head covered by a leaf 
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of the umbrella-palm ; the other men sit in the gemel and drink kava. 
When he has finished cleaning the skull, he too is called into the 
gemel. He takes the casuarina tree from beside the kwor and 
thrusts it into the ground beside the gemel. Then he lays the cleaned 
skull in a flat, newly woven basket, lined with a leaf of the umbrella- 
palm and a number of strongly scented leaves, carries it into the 
gemel, and puts it down in the compartment of the Pu-avdamwa, 
to which the dead man belonged. Now all drink kava again ; they 
pour it from bowl to bowl simultaneously,'* all drink together, and 
then all together throw away the last few drops, saying: “ Tut 
vita sava da michi cha chi nok”’ (Away with the thing which made 
this man to die). This is done twice. When the second cup of kava 
has been drunk, the basket is picked up, the skull is shaken to and 
fro, and is then carried out and laid in the kwor. At the same time 
the casuarina tree is again plucked up and set beside the kwor. 


- An offering, of a yam and some kava, is made to the dead man, 


and as they are laid down the offerer says: ‘‘ Gomaga niakt, moaga 
niaki, noma mertug niaki, X-’’ (Here is food for you, here is drink 
for you, here is a yam for you, X-). 

On the twentieth day, the bones are separated from the rotting 
flesh by means of a sharp bamboo knife. Again the operator covers 
his head with an umbrella-palm leaf. Then he ties the shoulder 
bones to his own shoulders and lays the skull by his might side. 
Meanwhile other men throw away the reed fence. The skull and all 
the bones are now put in a basket and hung up in the Pu-avdamwa 
compartment in the gemel. Next day a procession is made to the 
shore: the women walk in front wailing ; the men follow, carrying 
the bones. Some remain in the village to beat the gong, while the 
bones are being cleansed with sand and salt water. Then the 
procession returns from the bush, two men running ahead to beat 
the gongs. The others first take the bones to the kwor and wail 
over them, and then bring them back to their former place in the 
gemel. The skull, however, is put on a block of stone in that narrow 
compartment at the far end of the geme/ which is reserved for the 
skulls of great men. A coconut leaf and hibiscus leaf are hung round 


15 See below, p. 107. 
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the basket containing the bones. All that night the people wail, 
particularly the women, and the gong is beaten ceaselessly. 


On the thirtieth day the basket of bones is carried to the dead 
man’s garden, and some of his coconut and bread-fruit trees are 
felled.1® The bones are then paraded from place to place to the 
accompaniment of wailing. From this day for a long time— 
according to one informant until the last of the funeral feasts on the 
thousandth day—the widow carries them wherever she goes. At 
some time on this thirtieth day the mourners bring gifts of yams, 
which are redistributed amongst them. This marks the end of the 
first and most intense phase of the funeral rites. Those relatives 
who are from another village, and who have been obliged hitherto to 
eat in the dead man’s village, may now once more eat in their own 
homes. However, some regulations about eating have still to be 
observed until the hundredth day, for it is said that on this day all 
the people roast and eat yams on the beach, and that this marks the 
end of all restrictions upon eating. 


In order to provide yams for the numerous funeral feasts, the 
relatives of a dead man of high social status set aside places here and 
there in the gardens, where they plant a special crop. Perhaps 
ten men may prepare the ground together. As they thrust their 
digging sticks (ner riu) into the soil with repeated blows, they move 
in unison, crying “ we-o, we-o.’’ One man leads the chant and the 
rest follow in chorus. As they prise up the loosened earth the chant 
changes to “‘ wou, wou, wou.’ One man smooths and prepares the 
mounds of earth which are to receive the plants, while the others dig. 
Each mound is carefully smoothed and decorated on one side with 
twigs of hibiscus, bamboo, and banana shoots, whose ends have been 
shaped like a two-pronged fork.17 When all the mounds have been 


16 Cf. p. 102. 


17 This fork-like carving at the end of a stake or branch may well be a design 
specially connected with the secret associations called Termet. The sacred places of 
these associations are marked by long bamboo rods carved in this way (see below). 
In other parts of the New Hebrides Group where similar associations are found, this 


design is said to represent the fish-hawk, a bird ritually connected with these 
societies. —C.H.W. 
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prepared thus, a man of high Hukwa rank sings the following chant, 
the other men singing the words in chorus after him. 

Mule, mule —o (Go back, go back). 

Gan-gan e o (eat, eat) 

Wiey, wiey e o (drink, drink) 

Matmatur e o (sleep, sleep). 

On the next day the yams are planted, not more than three being 
put in each mound. When the decorations have withered, they are 
put into the branches of a breadfruit tree or of some other fruit tree, 
and are left there until they fall down or are blown away. No 
woman will dare to take fruit from such a tree while the decorations 
are on it lest she become permanently barren thereby. At the time 
of the yam harvest, a certain day is dedicated to a feast in memory of 
the dead. On this day a yam is taken from the special crop and 
carried into the gemel, the man who carries it warning the women to 
keep away by making the noise which is used by members of a Termet 
society to warn uninitiated people to keep away. It is laid beside 
the dead man’s skull, with the words: Here is food for you. When 
this offering has been made the regular lifting of the yam crop can 
go forward.1% 


The Termet Societies. 

After death a man continues to be important to the living, and 
the greater his power and prestige in life, the more respect will his 
spirit, his termet, receive. One aspect of the cult of the dead appears 
to be the secret associations called Ner Termet. Codrington states 
that there were at least a hundred of these in the Torres Islands, but 
they are now a thing of the past, and even the names of only a few 
have been recorded. They correspond to the Tamate societies of 
the Banks Islands, and like them each Termet had its secret place 
in the bush and its own mask or hat. The secret places were always 
by the sea shore, and their neighbourhood was marked by rods of 
bamboo, forked at the upper end. Such a bamboo was called tan 
and on it would perch the mon kwa, a sacred bird with black plumage 
which haunts the sea shore. 


18 Cf. pp. 106-7. 
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The names of the Ney Termet which have been recorded are as 
follows : 


(1) Ner Temraga: this corresponds to the Tamate Liwoa, or Great 
Tamate, of the Banks Islands. It is said to be the ‘“‘ mother ”’ 
of five subsidiary associations : 

Ner Kwogar, whose mask is distinguished by a long nose. 

Ner Termet Wuwura, members of which have the privilege 
of using a certain reed instrument. 

Ner Termet ta Mota, members of which have, apparently, the 
right to make a certain noise whereby uninitiated people 
are warned off the path ; the top shoot from a cordyline 
is sucked into the mouth in a way to make a noise. 

Ner Kwerat (the Flying Fox), the members of which play 
some small instrument (the nature of which was not 
revealed) behind a screen of leaves at memorial dances. 

Ner Kwat Wowa, of which the hat resembles an owl’s head. 

(2) Ner Kwat Gelgal: this has three subsidiary associations : 

Ner Kwatkwetmi, of which the mask has a long nose 
similar to that of Ner Kwogar. 

Ner Regit, of which the badge is a decorative belt. 

Ner Lele, whose badge is an imitation of the flower-sheath 
of the coconut, thrust into the belt at the back. 

(3) N’urah: no subsidiary associations were recorded for this ner 
termet. One of the marks of membership is that thin shavings 
of a variety of tree called ner tirit, which has a red wood, are dried 
in the sun until they are as light as dust, and are then blown on 
to the hair of the member who is to wear the insginia of the 
association. 

(4) Ner Mergor ges has been recorded about either of these 

(5) Ner Merteng associations. 

It will be noticed that two of these Termet are connected with 
special sounds. In addition to these, however, there are two 
instruments which belong, apparently, in general to all Termet 
societies though they may be particularly associated with those 
which bear their names. They are the mertey and thie temraga. 
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The mertey corresponds to the mweretay of the Banks Islands. It 
consists of a leaf placed to act as a tongue between the two sections 
of a bent piece of wood ; the noise is made by placing the instrument 
against the lips and then breathing sharply in and out. It can be 
made audible to people, even at some distance, by means of a 
coconut cup which is held in front of the mouth to act as resonator. 


The temraga is the same as the werewere of the Banks Islands, 
but whereas the origin of the werewere was attributed to human 
beings, the zemraga was believed to have been first created by the 
spirit who created the world, and the name itself means “ old man.”’ 
It is kept in the secret place of the Termet societies. When a man is 
being initiated, the instrument is placed at the far end of the hut, and 
between it and the door a number of leaf screens are set up. One 
or two members of the society then begin to play upon it, and continue 
to do so while, one by one, the screens are removed. As each one is 
taken down, the curiosity of the candidate is aroused, only to be 
disappointed as yet another screen is found to hide the mystery. 
At last, when his curiosity has been worked up to a high pitch, the 
final screen is removed, and he can see the ¢emraga and the men 
playing upon it.1® To the Torres Islanders the temraga is an object 
of religious emotion and even though the Termet societies are things 
of the past, it is a thing about which the people are very unwilling 
to speak. 


The use of the temraga was closely associated with burial and 
mourning ceremonies. On the tenth day after a death, all those 
who had been initiated into Ner Temraga went to the garden of 
the dead man or woman, and there sounded the temraga. The 
uninitiated meanwhile remained within doors, so that they might 
not see the sacred thing. During the night following, the members 
sounded the temraga at the graveside of the deceased and also near 


19 This ritual differs from the method of revealing the mystery in the Banks 
Islands as it has been described from the island of Mota. There, after a considerable 
amount of ceremony, a mat is lifted from off the stone and palm leaf which form the 
werewere, where they lie on the ground in the middle of the lodge (Rivers, op. cit., 
p. 102). 
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his house.2® As the harsh broken roar from the instrument filled 
the air, the mourning relatives, who were inside the house, broke into 
loud wailing. During the days which intervened between the 
death and the sounding of the ¢emraga, no one shouted or played 
in the village ; the sounding of the temraga was a signal that the 
first, and most intense, period of mourning was over. The other 
sound-making instruments associated with the Termet were also 
played on this occasion, but these seem to have been of very minor 
importance compared with the temraga. 


Ner Kwogar also appears to have been of particular importance 
in connection with the funeral rites. At some time (perhaps on the 
thirtieth day after the death) the mask and dress of this society 
were put on by one of the members, and so brought forth into public 
view. It seems that the ceremony connected with Ner Kwogar 
lasted for several days, and that at the close of each there was a 
feast and dancing, but the account is not very clear. The man 
chosen to wear the costume of the Kwogar was given presents by 
the relations of the dead man, which he then distributed among the 
members of the Hukwa.”! On the first day of the ceremony he 
might not break his fast before it began. The women of the village 
were invited to come and see the Termet, and he would seat himself 
behind a screen made of the leaves of the umbrella-palm or coconut. 
Then a signal was given, and the screen removed, to the accompani- 
ment of a single clapping of hands. Each man then invited his 
female relations to approach the Kwogar. Every woman who came 
had to bring a gift for the Kwogar on one of the days during which 
the ceremony lasted. Every day there was a dance of the Kwogar, 
a different man wearing the mask and dress on each day. If any 
woman had not made her gift until the last day, she did so at the 
close of that day’s dancing, saying: ‘‘ Kwogar, mulemule per”’ 


20 Formerly, when the corpses were laid in the kwor, the temraga was only sounded 
there ; later, the white man’s government made the people bury their dead in 
cemeteries at some distance from the village, and then the ¢emraga was sounded both 
by the grave and in the village. 

*1 The sounding of the ¢emraga was done for every person who died, irrespective 
of sex ; the ceremony connected with Ner Kwogar appears to have been performed 


only if the dead person were a man, possibly only for members of Ner Termet or the 
Hukwa.—C.H.W. 
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(Kwogar, return). This was a salutation of farewell, and the 
Kwogar nodded in answer. Sometimes when a Kwogar mask was 
made, a procession was arranged to the garden ground of the dead 
man, who was being commemorated. The wearer of the mask went 
in front and was followed by men blowing conches ; behind these 
came the rest of the people. When the procession had arrived at the 
garden, the Kwogar stood in the middle, with the women seated 
on one side and the men standing on the other. Then all wailed 
for the dead. After this they felled some of his coconut trees, 
bananas and breadfruit trees ; they also dug up and carried home 
some of his yams. While the trees were being felled, the Kwogar 
retired into the bushes and removed his mask and dress, one of his 
fellows keeping guard lest any uninitiated person should see him. 
Sometimes several people were commemorated on the same day, 
and the Kwogar, with the men and women of the village processed 
from one garden to another, wailing in each; destroying fruit trees 
and digging up yams in each. The yams were carried to the last 
garden to be visited and there they were distributed. Who received 
them is not quite certain, but it appears that they were given to the 
leading men of the Hukwa.?2 When the procession had at last 
returned to the village, the ovens were opened, the food eaten, and 
the celebrations ended with a dance. 


Appendix : Notes on the manufacture of Ner Termet hats and masks. 


Figure represents the framework of a hat called Ner Kwatgalagala. 

(a) Ner ravnur, the backbone of the hat. 

(0) Ner tel Kwat, a band of wood, forming the hat brim. 

(c) Ner ga, meaning literally, ‘‘ the rafters,” the hoops of wood tied over the 

backbone and fastened to the brim. 

While the hat is being made, the long end of the vavnur is thrust into the ground ; 
when the hat is finished, the ravnur is cut off short at the brim. The framework for 
all the hats is substantially the same and is made to fit tightly over the head. The 
masks, which are larger, are also of similar construction, but the long end of the 
vavnur is not cut off, and the whole is made to fit down over the shoulders, with the 


22 T received my information about this from people who were not at all eager to 
tell me anything. It seems probable that this ceremony of the Kwogar is the same as 
that mentioned on p. 98, which is said to have been performed on the thirtieth day 
after death. 
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ravnur in front so that it can be used by the wearer as a 

¢ handle by which to readjust the mask as need arises. The 

hats and masks are decorated with various pigments and in 

various designs. One design of vertical lines is called ner 

kwogar ta gua. Gua is the Torres name for the island of 

Ureparapara in the Banks group; it is said that a long time 

L ago some Ureparapara men taught the people of Torres 

6 how to make the hat in this fashion. A design of horizontal 

lines is called ner vot kwuya, which is the name of a kind of 

stone used as a file for scraping knives into shape, and which 

has parallel tracery. A design of wavy lines is called ner 

termet toda, which is also the name of a kind of rock with 

wavy tracery. The four principal pigments are red, yellow, 

black and white. For the red pigment, pieces of the tree 

called ner meliga vot are chewed and spat forth onto the leaf 

of an umbrella-palm; some lemons are cut open and the 

pulp scraped from the rind; in the little rind bowls which 

are thus made, salt water is boiled and then poured on to 

the chewed mass, which instantly turns bright red. To make 

U the yellow pigment the root of a plant called n’uwey is 

The framework of chewed together with some scrapings of a ripe coconut; 

the hat called Ner this makes a paste of bright yellow colour. Sometimes salt 

Kwaigalagala. water boiled in lemon skins is also added though it is said 

that the result isthe same. For black pigment the leaves of the 

creeper ner gau wurd are fastened up in a large leaf and roasted over a dull fire ; 

when the packet is opened it contains a soft pulp of intense black colour, from which 

the stiff mid-ribs of the leaves are removed. White paint is obtained from chalk 

stone ground into powder and mixed with water until it is of the right consistency 
for use. 























Ghosts and the Cult of the Dead. 


Perna, the Land of the Dead, is conceived as being underground 
and on each island there is an entrance to this Other World. On 
Toga there is a natural circle of stones, and in the centre of the space 
thus enclosed lies a small flat stone embedded in the earth. This 
is the door of Perna. When struck it gives forth a hollow sound, 
as though a great cavity lay beneath ; a phenomenon which is due 
to the fact that the place is situated on a projecting part of the cliff. 
On Hiw there is a sloping place in the bush beside a path where, 
though invisible to ordinary eyes, there is an opening which leads 
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to Perna. On Loh there is a rock beside the path which ascends 
the hill; at the foot of this rain water gathers and forms the pool 
which is called ner tun vot ruar (the sacred rock pool). When a 
person dies, the ghosts come from Perna, take the dead man’s soul, 
and dance with it to this pool. There they wash him clean from all 
defilement which he contracted during life, and then they carry him 
away to Perna. While this is happening, during the night, the 
living hear ghostly cries and voices, and in the morning it can be 
seen that the pool is discoloured, as though with blood. No woman 
would ever go near this place lest she should be made barren or have 
a miscarriage, and children also are warned never to go there lest 
the ghosts should make them ill. 


Although the dead are believed to go to Perna, yet it is believed 
also that they haunt the land of the living. Often the ghost of 
anyone who has died recently will hover about the place where he 
used to live, particularly if, in the distribution of his property, any of 
his relatives have been treated unjustly. Ghosts often appear to 
people, both by day and night, or make their presence felt by strange 
or startling sounds. They are especially feared at night, and people 
who have to go anywhere in the dark carry with them a torch to 
scare the ghosts away. To the mind of the Torres Islander, every 
place is infested with hostile powers, and every unusual or startling 
sound, such as the sudden crack of a dead branch in the silence of the 
forest, is attributed to them. Immediately after anyone has died 
this chronic state of alarm becomes acute. 


In particular, the people believe that any large and old trees 
are the dwelling places of ghosts, and such trees are, therefore, treated 
as sacrosanct. They are neither cut nor touched, nor are their fallen 
branches used for firewood. Anyone who fails to treat these trees 
with respect will be punished by the ghosts with sickness or death. 
If a native has to pass near one of them, he throws down at its foot 
a small shoot or branch of another tree, saying: ‘‘ Nomwa hig 
nok kwa sava, to a ra dut da no, tet pinin Wudoyvin”’ (This is your 
tabu mark (hig) that you may lean away from me, by the shoulder 
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of Wudongvin).** By this the ghost is adjured to turn away from 
the man who is passing and not to steal his soul. All banyan trees 
are more or less sacred, for they also are the abodes of ghosts. They 
are supposed to sleep at night, and mysterious humming sounds are 
heard to come from them. If anyone feels unwell, or fears that he 
may become so, he throws offerings of tree-shoots at the foot of a 
banyan, apparently as a propitiatory gift similar to those made 
before other ghost-inhabited trees. Other trees supposed to be 
especially associated with the dead are Malay apples (gavika), though 
it is not definitely stated that ghosts live in them. When anyone 
is on the point of death, a sound as of thunder is heard to come from a 
withered gavika. On hearing it, the people will say: “‘ Ner tez tela 
ver vara rt gavika merey ’’ (The man’s soul is climbing up into the old 
gavika tree). Certain rocks also are believed to be sacred on account 
of ghosts which inhabit them, and before them, too, offerings are 
made. 


Ghosts are not confined on earth to their tree or rock dwellings 
but can wander about at will. Some are said to be by nature 
friendly to the living, but in fact it is their probable hostility which 
seems to be uppermost in the native mind. There is one ghost 
called ner mergua, who is often regarded as a messenger of death 
(though not necessarily of the death of the person who sees him), 
and his name occurs in some of the formule used in working death 
magic. He is only visible down to the waist, and he wears his hair 
long and tangled. Other ghosts, essentially malignant, are ner termet 
Mia (the evil ghosts) ; they appear in the form of women and lure 
men to destruction. 


The belief in and dread of the malignant powers of ghosts 
dominates the Torres Islander from birth to death. Every occurrence 


, 


23 The phrase “‘ by the shoulder of Wudongvin ” is in the nature of an oath. 
Wudongvin was, in olden days, a famous man in the Hukwa. The shoulder is a 
sacred part of the body, and a man may adjure another, or swear to the truth of a 
statement, by the shoulder of himself or of some other person. Should anyone take 
such an oath, and later prove to be foresworn, he must pay a pig to the man by whose 
shoulder he swore. On one occasion, a couple, Michael and Nora, were betrothed, 
but on the day of the wedding, Michael refused to marry the girl. Thereupon his 
maternal uncle said: ‘‘ If you refuse to marry Nora, she is my shoulder.” By this 
speech he made it impossible for Michael to stand out against the marriage. 
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is attributed to them—loss and gain, pain, sickness, success and 
failure, any unaccountable natural phenomenon. Indeed, although 
the natives do believe in the existence of spirits (wer wu) who have 
never been human, and even give them some worship, the most 
important aspect of their religion is the cult of the dead. Their 
faith in ghosts seems to be much stronger than their faith in spirits, 
and the dead rule the living with an absolute sway. The dread of 
them is undisguised. Prayers (ner vivda) and sacrifices (ner polpol) 
are offered to them, accompanied by a libation of kava. By this 
means men seek to guard themselves, and also to obtain help. There 
is a spiritual power, ner mena, which the dead possess, and with which 
they may be persuaded to endow a worshipper. It is associated with 
certain chants (n’ah), which, unlike prayers which are known to all, 
are the jealously guarded secrets of those who own them. 

The ghosts, whose power is most feared, and whose aid is most 
often invoked, are those of men, who in life had mounted to the 
highest ranks of the Hukwa. The skull of such a man is cleaned and 
placed in the topmost division of the gemel, upon a pedestal of 
smooth rock about ten inches or a foot in height. Before it are laid 
offerings of food, especially the first fruits of the year. At the 
beginning of the yam harvest, the most important man in the Hukwa 
lifts the first yam and, after it has been brought to the gemel, offers it 
to the skull saying: ‘‘ Here is food for you. Take care of us and of 
our children.”’ Coconuts are sacrificed in the same way, and 
whenever such a sacrifice is made, blossoms of the nomakalkal are 
thrust into the ground beside the stone on which the skull is standing. 


Kava Drinking. 

One of the most common acts of worship is the offering of kava 
(gt) tothe dead. Indeed the drinking of kava is in itself a sacramental 
act which is carried out at every crisis in a man’s life, and before 
every hazardous or important undertaking. It is drunk only in the 
gemel and is wholly prohibited to women and uninitiated boys. 

The method of preparing the drink is quite unlike that used in 
the neighbouring islands, in that each man always makes his own 
kava, even though he drinks it in company with others. The shapes 
of the cups also are different from those found elsewhere. Three 
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varieties are used: the Ja tutu viena (“ the cup standing beneath ’’), 
which is made of half of a large, wide coconut shell, carefully polished 
and cut thin around the lip; the la tutu raina (“ the cup standing 
above ’’) or la hemhem raina (“ the cup hanging above ’’) which is 
made from a whole coconut shell, with the top end cut off, and is 
narrow and tall, polished and with a thin lip; the runa, which is a 
shallow bowl, shaped like the first, but left rough. Each bowl has a 
stand; made from a deep ring of coconut shell, which serves not only 
to prevent the bowls from being upset, but, equally important, to 
prevent them from touching the earth at all. Each division in the 
gemel has its own place for kava drinking, the téna komkom (‘‘ place 
of mouth rinsing ’’). This is a narrow strip of ground at the upper 
end of the division, running lengthwise with the gemel, and marked 
off by sticks, pegged to the earth along either side. It is treated 
with deference, in that no one would step over it, and should a man 
wish to cross over to the other side of the geme/, he would go down to 
the lower end, and then up the other side. Every cup has its place 
in the téna komkom: along each side is a plank on which the kava 
drinkers sit ; and each division has its big bamboo water container 
swinging on a pivot, from which each man pours water as he needs it. 

The preparation and drinking of kava is termed wiena. The 
men seat themselves, cross-legged, on the plank, and the pieces of 
kava root are distributed among them. Each man scrapes off the 
rind, washes out his mouth, bites off some of the root, and chews. 
He will, if necessary, take another bite and a sip of water from the 
runa, until he has enough in his mouth to make a bowl of kava. 
After washing his hands, he transfers the chewed lump to them, and 
then again rinses his mouth and removes every fragment of root from 
between his teeth. Water from the runa, which stands at his elbow, 
is now poured into the /a tutu viena, the ball of chewed root is added 
to it, and is squeezed until its juice is mingled with the water. The 
kava-maker now carefully clears the drink of any sediment by 
pouring it several times from the /a tutu viena to the la tutu raina 
and back again. As he pours it back, he gradually lifts the la tutu 
vaina as high as his arm can reach (thus explaining the name “ the 
cup standing above ’’); the kava falls with a splash into the wide 
bowl beneath, so that a thick froth forms on the surface, which is at 
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once blown over the side. In this way the liquid is cleared. Now, 
when the drink is ready, he holds up the /a tutu viena, calls with a 
loud voice the name of some man who in life had been unusually 
powerful or wealthy, and says: “ Here is drink for you; take care 
of me.’’ Or he may if he wish, invoke the spirits of the dead without 
addressing anyone in particular; ‘“‘ Gomaga nok, hemevra termet ; 
vahgo, no’’ (Here is drink for you, spirits of the dead ; take care of 
me). Then at one draught he drinks the kava, leaving the dregs at 
the bottom of the bowl. These he pours on to the ground where the 
bowls stand, saying as he does so, “‘tut.’’ This action symbolizes 
the casting away of any malign influence, or any defilement which 
the drinker may have contracted, and which may be at work against 
his life. 


When the men of high rank in the Hukwa are assembled to drink 
kava, the fact is announced to the outside world by the loud blowing 
of a conch shell. Normally only men of the same rank can prepare 
and drink kava together, but there is a custom, termed wiena duldul 
which sets aside this rule. At night, under cover of dark, a man 
of any rank may approach the gemel and tap on the roof above any 
company of kava drinkers, even those of the highest rank. This is 
a signal that he wishes to drink kava, and as soon as a bowl has been 
prepared by one of the company within, it is handed out to 
him through an opening made in the thatch. The unknown man may 
in this way ask for and receive more than one bowl, but as he hands 
each bowl back he hands over also a return gift, such as a fighting 
arrow, a mat or some other valuable. 


(To be continued.) 
W. J. Durrap. 

































IGNORANCE OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PATERNITY IN SECULAR KNOWLEDGE 
AND ORTHODOX BELIEF AMONG THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES 


By M. F. AsHLEY-Montacu! 


[* a recently published work? I examined the evidence relating to the procreative 
beliefs of the Australian aborigines, both living and extinct, with a view to 
determining whether or not any or all of the native tribes of Australia were actually 
ignorant of the fact that sexual intercourse is the primary necessary link in the whole 
chain of events which lead to the production of pregnancy and childbirth in the 
female. It was found that upon the basis of the available evidence there could be 
little doubt that some tribes, at least, were probably unaware of this fact, while in 
some other tribes the evidence was doubtful. It was shown that in no case was the 
evidence of such a nature as to permit the establishment of an indisputable conclusion 
concerning the actual nature of this ignorance, but assuming that in some tribes a 
complete ignorance of the true relationship between intercourse and childbirth did 
exist our task was to discover how such a nescience of the facts could possibly be 
maintained in such groups. We found upon investigation that upon the positive 
side there was much in the experience of the aboriginal which would tend to make 
possible and to support such a nescient interpretation of the facts of procreation, and 
upon the negative side that there was absolutely nothing in his experience which 
would in any way be incompatible with such an interpretation. As far as the 
possibility of such a nescience was concerned, it was shown that all the conditions 
of possibility were more than adequately fulfilled ; there was nothing in the least 
mysterious in these conditions, and one did not have to think of the intelligent 
native as an imbecile in order to conceive of the possibility of such a nescience. 
Within the framework of demonstrated possibility we had, then, merely to deal with 
the question of the possibility of the nescience of procreation being a real nescience, 
as reported by the majority of investigators, or else a religious-sociological phrasing 
of orthodox doctrine which serves to obscure the secular knowledge of the facts. 
We found in favour of the nescience being a real and not a false one. That it repre- 
sented not so much a failure to recognize the facts, as of a specific social interpretation 
given to these facts both in secular and in orthodox life, which made such a nescience 
possible. It was not, however, a matter, as Lang put it, of psychology obscuring 
physiology, but that as far as human beings were concerned physiology did not enter 


1 Department of Anatomy, Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


2M. F. Ashley-Montagu, Coming into Being Among the Australian Aborigines, London 1937 
New York 1938. 
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into the question at all, but that social psychology was the determining, and the 
sole determining point here. 


Knowledge is never more than what it is socially determined to be, and if certain 
sense-data are intellectually interpreted in a certain manner then that interpretation 
constitutes the knowledge of such sense-data. I have pointed out ad nauseam 
that the aborigines are aware of the fact that intercourse is a necessary factor in the 
production of childbirth, but that they do not consider it to be of any great importance 
in the production of such a condition. Intercourse is not a cause of childbirth, it is 
merely a preparative act for the reception of a spirit-baby. Now, definitely this 
means that a relationship between intercourse and childbirth is recognized ; but 
what is understood of that relationship is of such a nature that it would appear to 
be quite as definitely possible to say that the aboriginal has no knowledge of the value 
or importance of intercourse in the whole process inherent in that relationship. 
In that sense he is nescient or ignorant of the facts of procreation. 


Under another type of social conditioning the Australian aborigines would 
undoubtedly prove as capable as anyone else of recognizing the facts of procreation, 
but it so happens that they live within a social framework which renders such 
knowledge of no functional value whatsoever and which, on the other hand, places 
an emphasis upon a kind of knowledge which is both contrary and contradictory to 
the physiological facts. Under such conditions such knowledge as exists relating 
to the facts of procreation must be regarded as the efficient factual knowledge which 
each individual socially receives as the “truth” concerning the nature of the 
procreative process. 


Now, what I should like to emphasize here is that no one, even at this late date, 
knows exactly what those Australian tribes who are alleged to be ignorant of the 
facts of procreation do and do not know about such facts. We have a certain amount 
of evidence, but from a rigorously scientific point of view this is not as satisfactory 
as it might be. This evidence has been discussed in my book, and I have already 
stated here some of the conclusions which we were able to draw from it. Such 
conclusions must be regarded as subject to confirmation, and must await the judg- 
ment of the field worker who has specially devoted his attention to the solution of 
this problem. In spite of all statements to the contrary we do not know what the 
Australian aboriginal really believes about the procreative process. 


What is greatly desirable is that native tribes who have been completely 
untouched by any white or Melanesian influences shall be made the subject of 
investigation calculated to reveal whether or not the members of such tribes possess 
a secular knowledge of the facts of procreation which does or does not form a part 
of their orthodox belief. If it can be shown in a particular uncontaminated tribe 
that the facts of procreation are secularly known, but are in orthodox belief rejected, 
then it becomes certain of such a tribe that their so-called nescience of the facts of 
procreation represents no more than an orthodox myth. This, in fact, is the 
interpretation which has been given to the evidence by many students of the subject, 
Il 
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including Andrew Lang,* Goldenweiser,* Westermarck,* Read,* and in recent years 
by Warner,’ Roheim,* and Thomson.® 


Roheim has gone so far as to suggest that the nescience is due to an active 
process of repression which takes its origin in one phase of the (Edipus complex, i.e. 
in the unconscious hostility between father and son, in the hostility of the 
child towards the father who killed the animal from which it originated. I have 
pointed out elsewhere™ that the cause which Roheim gives for such a process of 
repression represents Lut one of the many ways in which children are believed to 
come into being, and that Roheim would seem merely to have selected the evidence 
to fit his theory. Actually Roheim writes, ‘‘ The identity in their minds of the child 
with a being who was killed by the father before the child was born is an expression 
of the unconscious hostility between father and son, i.e. of one aspect of the Cidipus 
complex ”’ (italics mine). Here the unconscious hostility clearly is made to produce 
the identification of the child with the being who was killed by the father, it is a 
rendering possible, by repression, of the relations between father and child. In the 
same manner we would suppose Roheim to interpret the belief that the child owes its 
being to the fact that as a spirit-baby it entered its mother from a tree or some other 
object situated in the father’s territory. Obviously, when the child realizes that it 
owes its existence to its father there can be no hostility between them. Such a 
belief is the gloss which the unconscious renders possible for the conscious mind. 


Such an interpretation of the facts is by no means unacceptable, but lacks 
confirmation by other independent investigators. Field workers would do well to 
bear this theory in mind. 


Contradictory beliefs, it is well known, may exist side by side in the mind of 
the individual and in the beliefs of a society without ever coming into conflict with 
one another. In our own society it is possible for one and the same individual, 
or for the group as a whole, to believe in the truth both of the theory of evolution and 
in the book of Genesis, in the equality and inequality of individuals, in miracles and 


3A. Lang, The Secret of the Totem, London 1905, p. 190. 

*A. Goldenweiser, review of Hartland’s Primitive Paternity, in American Anthropologist, 
N.S., Vol. XIII, rot, p. 598. 

5 E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, London 1922, Vol. I, p. 293. 

*C. Read, ‘‘ No Paternity,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. XLVII, 
1918, p. 145 

7W. Lloyd Warner, ‘‘ Birth Control in Primitive Society,’ Birth Control Review, Vol. XV, 
1931, p. 105; A Black Civilization, New York 1937, p. 23. 

*G. Roheim, ‘ Psycho-Analysis of Primitive Cultural Types,’’ International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, Vol. XIII, 1932, p. 96; ‘‘ Women and Their Life in Central Australia,” Journal 
of Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LXIII, 1933, p. 241. 

*D. F. Thomson, ‘‘ The Hero Cult, Initiation, and Totemism on Cape York,” Journal of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LXIII, 1933, p. 460; ‘‘ Fatherhood in the Wik-Monkan 
Tribe,’ American Anthropologist, N.S., Vol. XXXVIII, p. 374. 

10G. Roheim, ‘‘ The Nescience of the Aranda,” British Journal of Medical Psychology, Vol. 
XVII, 1938, p. 343 


11M. F. Ashley-Montagu, ‘‘ Science, Nescience, and Psycho-Analysis,’ British Journal of 
Medical Psychology, in press 
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in the laws of physical causality, and so on; and such views may, and indeed, 
usually are, successfully reconciled with one another. For societies more primitive 
than our own Lévy-Bruhl has voluminously cited the evidences of similar processes 
of thought, and has expended much labour and ingenuity in the attempt to show 
that the principle of contradiction in such societies is frequently not recognized.* 
As among ourselves so among simpler peoples things that are unequal to one another 
are often equal to the same thing, and vice versa. Indeed, the permutations and 
combinations which human thought may take are limitless. The problem which 
it is immediately desirable to solve in connection with the Australian aborigines is 
whether or not contrary or contradictory beliefs are held in one and the same tribe 
concerning the nature of procreation, whether upon this point secular knowledge 
fundamentally differs from orthodox belief. It isin the hope that future field workers 
in Australia will pay particular attention to this important problem that the present 
paper has been written. 


M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU. 


12 L. Lévy-Bruhl, How Natives Think, London 1926; The ‘‘ Soul ’’ of the Primitive, London 
1928; Primitives and the Supernatural, London 1935; La Mythologie Primitive, Paris 1935 








CAVE PAINTINGS IN THE CARNARVON RANGES, 
SOUTH-EAST QUEENSLAND 


Mr. D. A. O’Brien of Brisbane, Honorary Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society of Australasia, Queensland Branch, who conducted two expeditions into 
the Carnarvon Ranges in 1937 and 1938 respectively, has kindly placed at my 
disposal a number of blocks of photographs of “ cave-paintings’’ found in the 
Ranges and also brief reports which both he and the Reverend L. Hayes, a member 
of the expedition, contributed to the Press.? 


In the Carnarvon Gorge there are many caves which were used by the Aborigines. 
Generally speaking the Aborigines preferred those which let in plenty of sunlight. 
On the sandstone walls there are painted representations in red, yellow and black 
of human hands, arms and feet, spears, boomerangs, clubs, stone axes complete with 
handles, baskets, emus’ feet, kangaroos’ tracks, snakes and fishing nets. In one 
cave there is a painting of an implement known as a “‘kidney smasher.’’ It was 
made of wood and had a hook-like curve and the aggressor was said to strike his 
victim in the kidneys with it. The red and yellow ochre used in the paintings was 
found in the creek bed nearby. Father Hayes writes that the Aborigines merely 
broke up these pigments and liquefied them by placing them in their mouths. I, 
however, have certainly seen them mix ochres with water on a rock before putting 
them into their mouths. They then placed the hand, foot or object on the wall of 
the cave and blew the liquefied material around such object and obtained a stencilled 
copy. These stencils last for a very long time. We know that many are over a 
hundred years old. Some photographs of these cave paintings are reproduced here. 


Aboriginal Rock Shelters. In the Carnarvon Ranges are many very large rock 
shelters or open caves, some of which are capable of sheltering fifty or sixty people. 
The remains of meals, bones of wallabies, opossums and birds, and also mussel shells 
have been found in the ashes of old fireplaces in the caves. Likewise, grinding 
stones used in grinding seeds and pounding stones used for the breaking up of mussel 
shells and zamia nuts are found. Father Hayes also found on the sandy floors of 
the caves stone knives and hammers, stones for sharpening and polishing spears, 
and pieces of aboriginal string used in the manufacture of fishing nets and dilly bags. 
A writer in a Brisbane paper in 1937 said that parties often visited the caves examined 
by these expeditions and found various utensils, boomerangs, clubs, bones and 
fishing nets made of stringy bark. It is obvious that the Aborigines spent much time 


1A brief account of these expeditions is given in Mr. O’Brien’s illustrated 
publication, Carnarvons (Brisbane 1939). 
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in these caves preparing, polishing and sharpening their stone axes. Worn stones 
were selected from the creek bed while the huge stone anvils on which the Aborigines 
fashioned their axes can still be seen in the rock shelters. He also found on the ledges 
of the cave, arranged as on shelves, primitive stone utensils. Some of the sharpening 
stones are said to be of very fine sand-stone, resembling an emery stone in texture, 
while some of the stone knives of finely grained quartzite have keen cutting edges. 


A. P. ELKIN. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editor, 
Oceania. 
Sir, 

Since the publication of “‘ A Curlew and Owl Legend from the Narunga Tribe, 
South Australia” (Oceania, Vol. X, No. 4, pp. 456-62), Professor J. B. Cleland 
of the University of Adelaide has communicated to me the following: “I see that 
it is stated in the legend that the two curlews lived on the beach ; at first I thought 
the true sea-curlew (Numenius cvanopus) was referred to. The southern stone 
plover, which is the bird referred to in the legend does not, I think, specially visit 
the beach and it nests, of course, in open spaces away from the beach. This is the 
bird with the well-known mournful cry. The curlew referred to in this legend is the 
southern stone plover (Burhinus magnirostris) which is not a curlew at all. It is 
sometimes important to verify these zoological identifications, especially if com- 
parisons are met with in other parts of the world.” 

R. M. BERNDT. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. and Mrs. Raymond Firth spent a few days in Sydney at the end of July on 
their way to New Zealand from Malaya, where they carried out anthropological 
research amongst a peasant fishing people in Kelantan, Unfederated Malay States. 
After spending a short time in New Zealand Dr. and Mrs. Firth hope to return to 
London. 

Dr. Phyllis Kaberry has been appointed Honorary Assistant Lecturer in the 
Department of Anthropology, The University of Sydney. 

Dr. A. Capell is in Fiji working on his revision of the Fijian Grammar for the 
Colonial Administration. His address is C.o. The Colonial Secretariat, Suva. 

A bill was recently passed by the New South Wales Parliament dealing with 
Aboriginal welfare in the State. The Aborigines are almost all of mixed blood and 
the bill aims at their assimilation into white society. A board was constituted 
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including an expert in anthropology and sociology. Professor A. P. Elkin was 
appointed to this position on the board. 

The twenty-fifth meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association for 
the Advancement of Science which was to have been held in Adelaide from August 
19 to 24 has been indefinitely postponed. 


News was received recently that Dr. Fortune, who, since the Japanese invasion 


of parts of China had been doing field work in French Indo-China, has, with his wife, 
gone to Berkeley, California. 
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Experiments in Civilization. The Effects of European Culture on a Native Community 
in the Solomon Islands. By H. Ian Hogbin. Routledge 1939. Pp. 
xli+268, with 24 plates and 2 maps. Price in England, 15/-: in Australia, 
24/6. 

In this compact volume, Dr. Hogbin has done three things: (1) he has organized 
material on a Pacific island community primarily from the standpoint of the culture 
contact situation; (2) he has presented more of his ethnological researches in 
Malaita than have yet been available for students ; and (3) he has written an essay 
on some of the problems of culture contact. The book is well integrated and to say 
that it has accomplished three different things is not to say that it is scrappy or 
unbalanced ; but it will interest different readers for these three different reasons. 

In organizing the culture contact situation in this one small linguistic group in 
northern Malaita, Dr. Hogbin has been able to investigate changes which have taken 
place over time by studying several communities of people with the same culture which 
have been differentially exposed to white contact. By this device he has dodged the 
objections which are so often made against culture contact studies that too much 
undocumented inference is involved in reconstructing the past background against 
which contemporary conditions are plotted and type and rate of change inferred. 
By making a series of strictly synchronous studies Dr. Hogbin has reduced all of 
these difficulties to the bare minimum. He did not, of course, see head-hunting raids 
and his discussion of pre-control conditions has to be based upon the accounts of 
natives who participated in them. (It is worth remarking that this particular 
sacrifice to complete participation in native life is usually worth making as the 
disadvantages of working with a people still engaged in surprise warfare and without 
any pidgin English which can be used as a lingua franca more than offset any 
advantages to science which might result from such participation.) The method 
that Dr. Hogbin has employed here can probably be bettered for scientific purposes 
only by a series of studies over twenty years or so in the same community, where the 
same individuals are involved in the progressive changes which take place. But 
where the purpose of the study is not only to add to our knowledge of the process of 
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culture contact but also to put that knowledge at the immediate disposal of govern- 
ment planning, then a synchronous study such as this, which can be completed within 
a year or two, is maximumly efficient. 

Dr. Hogbin gives an account of the culture as it appears to have been before 
contact, an account of the way the more untouched communities function to-day, 
illustrated with cases, character sketches, etc., and then analyzes the influence of 
mission, plantation and government upon the ‘structure and functioning of native 
life. A good deal more attention is paid to such points as the arrangement of 
sleeping quarters, the rations, the sex ratios and resulting problems of maladjustment, 
etc., which exist on plantations than is usual in anthropological accounts of native 
life in the Pacific. In the course of this analysis one point is shown up rather 
strikingly, the contrast between the institutional categories into which the London 
School are in the habit of analyzing native culture and the pragmatic categories of 
administration, commerce and mission, in which all practical culture contact thinking 
in this part of the Pacific is usually done. Dr. Hogbin has not attempted any 
expository device which might bridge the gap between a native who practises magic 
and a native who belseves in Christianity. The odd discrepancies inherent in all 
institutional analyses are brought more sharply to the fore by this method, as we see 
a native whose culture is described in terms of one set of arbitrary categories, meeting 
the white man, who, in his dealings with natives, thinks habitually in another set of 
equally arbitrary categories. After describing the present changes, Dr. Hogbin 
takes up the possibilities for the future and makes a series of concrete suggestions 
upon which government might work. He strikes a happy medium between concrete 
first steps in self-government and an attitude of flexibility towards further develop- 
ments which would have to be dealt with as they arose. Every government officer, 
or person concerned with attempting to adapt our institutions to native conditions 
will benefit by reading this treatment. 

The account of the native culture is interesting to anthropologists in itself, 
although they may regret that it is as brief and simplified as it is. Dr. Hogbin has 
been at less pains than usual to document his findings and the student who reads 
Experiments in Civilization without ever having read any other of Dr. Hogbin’s 
work might easily fail to realize the wealth of careful field observation which lies 
behind every statement. For an illustration of the care with which Dr. Hogbin 
works, the reader is referred to his paper on “ Social Reaction to Crime: Law and 
Morals in the Schouten Islands, New Guinea ” (Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Vol. LXVIII, 1938, p. 223). 

Of special theoretical interest are the close parallels and yet the conspicuous 
differences which exist between the Malaita culture and the culture of the Manus of 
the Admiralty Islands. In both cultures, the spirits of the dead preside over the 
fate of the living, in both there is a fairly rigid puritanism about sex, in both the 
leaders obtain their leadership by financing the marriages of young men. But 
despite these similarities, the whole tone of Malaita life is different ; where the 
Manus are anxious and quarrelsome, the Malaita people are described as being gay, 
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forthright and happy. So it is of considerable interest to discover in what ways 
these apparently so similar societies differ in cultural emphasis. We find that in 
Manus the young men are conceived of as being in debt to the man who financed 
their marriages as children, while in Malaita, it is the leader, whom the young men 
have helped with his great display ceremony, who is in debt to them, the younger 
and the weaker, and must help them with their marriages in return. In Manus, the 
spirits of the dead are relatively unhonoured while all goes well ; only when illness 
or misfortune comes, does the Manus consult a medium and attempt to placate his 
angry Sir Ghost who is punishing him for sin, but in Malaita the people make sacrifices 
to their ghostly ancestors not only after misfortune comes but before. In Manus 
the whole burden of sexual morality falls upon the women; the men are merely 
expected to respect the women of their own village and are permitted to bring in a 
captured prostitute from outside ; in Malaita, the male adulterer is punished and the 
woman is merely beaten, instead of puritanism and a double standard there is 
puritanism and a single one. In Manus the men are at home a great deal of the time, 
competing with their wives for the affection of the children; in Malaita there is a 
men’s house in which married men spend most of their time, and the women’s houses 
are separate. There is the further contrast that the Malaita people are agriculturists 
while the Manus have to depend upon daily fishing, and trade for their food. 

In his essay upon the whole culture contact position Dr. Hogbin’s work is more 
special and of interest to a smaller group because he has limited his discussion to 
rather few sources. In discussing government procedures in other regions, Dr. 
Hogbin has, with the parochialism characteristic of the London School, confined 
himself to a review of the African material, which is not the most relevant to his 
problem. And in his discussion of the processes of culture contact, he has confined 
himself to refuting the assertion that a loss of interest in life can be the cause of a 
declining birth rate. Although one native culture which fails to decline in the face 
of white contact is enough to disprove any blanket assertion on the subject, we 
already had on record Samoa and Tonga as instances of rising birth rate under 
culture contact conditions. Dr. Hogbin might have made a more precise and 
relevant contribution to the subject by stressing the degree of congruity between 
Malaita and European institutions which made culture contact less lethal in this 
particular instance. 

Experiments in Civilization is an interesting and thoughtful book, and a definite 
addition to the literature of culture contact and ethnology of the Pacific area. 


MARGARET MEAD. 


Suye Mura, a Japanese Village. By John F. Embree. Introduction by A. R. 
Radcliffe-Brown. University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xxvii+354. 
Illustrated. Price in America, three dollars. 

Social anthropology is growing up. For decades it paid attention almost solely 
to primitive illiterate peoples. But now it is more sure of its methods and aims, and 
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so is studying communities of a higher type. Thus, two studies have been made of a 
community (to remain anonymous) in the southern States of the United States of 
America, in which not only the Negro but also the white element has been duly 
analysed. Attention has also been paid to peasant communities in the Far East, 
not only that we may obtain an adequate picture of peoples in that cultural stage, 
but also may gain further insight into the process of cultural contact and change 
which is now the lot of almost all peoples. The University of Chicago is serving 
anthropology well in sponsoring such research, and Dr. Embree is to be highly com- 
mended for the excellent piece of work performed by him in the Japanese rural 
village of Suye Mura. 


The author gives us not only a description of life in this country village, but 
also helps us to understand the changes which it is undergoing: His study is avowedly 
diachronic, and so we are provided with historical notes whenever these can be 
obtained in order that we may the better appreciate the changes in their time setting. 


The population of 1663 lives in 285 houses, and forms one of the nineteen mura 
(village districts) of Kuma county in the prefecture of Kumamoto. The mura of 
Suye consists further of seventeen buraku or hamlets which are historically the social 
and economic units, while groups of three to five houses form small units, called Rumt, 
which function in economic and religious life. The seventeen mura are also grouped 
into eight ku, political and tax-collecting subdivisions. And at the basis of all is the 
family, household and kinship. Dr. Embree gives a very satisfactory picture of 
these institutions and of their réle in the life of the village. There is some rivalry 
between buraku, based chiefly on local sentiment and symbolized to some extent by 
its do, shrine, which is more social than religious in function. The buraku, however, 
are united in mura formation by such agencies as the village office, the link with the 
Japanese Administration, the village school, the Buddhist temple and the village 
Shinto shrine. 


Marriage is, in most cases, not only outside of one’s own buraku, but also into 
another mura, usually into the nearest buraku in the neighbouring mura. Marriage 
is patrilocal, and so most men in a mura are natives, whereas most of the women are 
not. Cousin marriage is frequent, particularly between the children of brothers. 
If this is not to contradict the general principle of exogamy of the buraku and mura, 
it must be associated with the fact that whereas “ a first-son’s family, of orientation 
and family of procreation are in the same house, a second-son’s family of procrea- 
tion . . . is always in a different house and often in a different mura.’ Such a 
marriage would help to bind the families of two brothers, otherwise separated by 
primogeniture. The author, however, does not make this quite clear, for he states 
that “‘ two brothers are more likely to be living in the same mura than two sisters ” 
and that “ it is easier for two brothers to arrange a marriage of their children than 
for two sisters,” who would have to deal with and persuade their husbands. Are we 
to conclude that the marriages within the mura are frequently those between the 
children of brothers ? 
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The custom of adoption performs the useful function of maintaining the balance 
of families, providing for their continuation, ensuring care of the departed family 
ancestors and binding together the buraku concerned in each instance of adoption. 
In the case in which a son (obviously not a “ first ’’) is adopted out into another family 
so as to marry a daughter of the latter, we have matrilocal marriage. Indeed, in 
such “ adoptive marriage everything is done as if the girl were the groom.” 

Co-operation between various groups, local, kinship and special (e.g. financial) 
plays an important part in village life though the new money economy and central 
organization of agricultural effort are modifying and lessening the scope for such 
mutual help. Reciprocity was ordered even down to details of the appropriate 
gifts to be exchanged at all special occasions, as well as regards the exchange of labour 
in units of days and persons. Feasts are associated with most forms of co-operation. 
The ko, a voluntary mutual aid plan for lending money to a person in need, is a very 
interesting institution in that it may partake of the nature of an auction or a lottery, 
and also binds a number of people together in honour and in social “ feasts.’’. 
Incidentally, the most powerful local sanction is non-co-operation. 


In addition to the local groupings there are associations (Reservists, Women’s 
Patriotic, etc.) which form part of the national policy and serve to increase national 
unity. A similar purpose is served by various clubs (music, riding etc.) which are 
only joined by those with outside contacts and which are evidence of “ new inter- 
burvaku class groupings, replacing the older geographical groupings in the mura.” 

A chapter on the “ Life-History of the Individual” is followed by one on 
Religion. As the latter occupies about one-quarter of the text of the book, we can 
see readily what a large place religious beliefs and practices take in life. There is 
only space to mention the headings, Shintoism, Buddhism, the Popular Gods, Stones, 
Images and Wayside Offerings, Healing Priests, and the Yearly Festival Calendar. 
The discussion relates the beliefs and rites to the individual, social and economic life. 
Incidentally, the Buddhist belief in reincarnation is not understood by the villagers. 

In his final chapter, Dr. Embree sums up the changes in Social Organization 
that are being effected. Some of these are directed by the government through the 
school, conscription, and various national associations, while some are uncontrolled, 
notably ‘“ the change from a rice to a money economy and the related phenomenon 
of an increased use of machines.’’ Thus economic change has its repercussions on the 
ko, the buraku, on celebrations and on co-operation. Japan, concludes Dr. Embree, 
is on the whole successful in introducing the new civilization under official control— 
especially is this so “ in the countryside, as demonstrated in Suye Mura.” 

The author has succeeded in giving a most illuminating account of a rural 
community within an oriental civilization, in process of being brought out of its 
isolation into the full stream of Japanese national life. 


A. P. Evi. 
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